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ABSTRACT 

Country profiles compiled through a survey of 
distance education in Africa form the contents of this document. 
International organizations and 35 countries were surveyed: Algeria; 
Benin; Botswana; Burkina Faso; Burundi; Cameroon; Central African 
Republic; Chad; Congo (Brazzaville); Djibouti; Echiopia; Gambia; 
Ghana; Guinea; Ivory Coast? Kenya; Lesotho; Liberia; Malawi; Mali? 
Hauriti^js? Mozambique; Namibia; Nigeriar Rwanda; Somalia; Sudan; 
Swaziland; Tanzania? Togo? Tunisia? Ugard' ; "aire? Zambia; and 
Zimbabwe. Some or ail of the following intormation is presented for 
each country: population, area, languages, and per capita income; 
overview; and institutions involved in distance teaching. For each 
institution the following is included: address, contacts ^ aims and 
objectives, staff size, annual budget, course details, research, and 
special features. (NLA) 



* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
« from the original document. 
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von BY TBS SBOVmiZJiT 



Am an innovatlva systea of •ducation, distanca aducation 
continuas to avolva and asqptaiul* Bacatiaa of its varsatility and 
di iraity, it is abla to dasign nav programsas, attract new 
la^iTiars and axparisant in tha usa of avar-advancing technology. 

Throughout UKESCO's long involvsMnt in distanca education, 
atrong asphaaia haa alvays tmmn placed on specific tenets vhich 
ahould underpin the developMnt of any ayatao of thia type: 
clear policy Baking, tha sharing of reaourcea, the necessity for 
a atroi^ infraatructure of highly trained acadaaic and 
adsiniatrative personnel to aaaure academic atandards and the 
need to develop cloaar linkagea hetveen higher education and the 
world of %#ork. 

Excellence in distanca learning requires solid technical 
support for the development and exchange of instructional 
materials and for issproved methodologies and evaluation 
strategies. 

Amongst the priorities identified during tha UNESCO 
International Consultation on Higher Distance Education, held at 
Deakin University, Victoria, Axistralia from 6*ll September l^d?, 
special amphaaia waa placed on the importance of efficient and 
effective collection and dissemination of statistical data and 
information. To further this objective, UNESCO has undertaken 
several important initiatives: 

in collaboration with the International Council for Distance 
Learning at the Open University, U.K., a survey on Higher 
Level Distance EducationrReaources worldwide waa carried out 
in 1938-1989. This can be conaulted on-^line or in printed 
lotai and covers some 200 institutions in all regions of the 
world « 

the present survey, also carried out with the saae partners, 
is deaigned to focus on one particular region, Africa, and 
to provide more detailed information on available resources. 
In this way, it becomes a guide to distance education* 

action in relation to distance learning in Africa is 
•specially timely as a follow-up to tha Seminar on Distance 
Education held in Arusha, Tanzania from 24 to 28 September 
1990. This event arouse great interest in view of the 
potential for education and training which can be realized 
through systems of distance teaching and 1 earning « 

a similar docuMnt on higher distance education resources 
in Latin Ameriee and the Carihbean> trill be published at 
the same time* 

for the Asia and Pacific region, UNESCO ie cooperating with 
the National Institute of Media Education, Tokyo. Japan, 
to publish a survey of resources related to distance 
learning. This will be ready at the end of 1991. 
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It i« hop*! that thi« incrM»«l inforsation on hioh«r 
•dueatien di.tanc. •ducatien r««ourc«.. both huwn 
will halp proaota a battar axchanga of axpartiaa in thla fiald. 
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UNESCO ra»ind. intaraatad raadara that it PJ^,^i»JJ,*<» " 
worldvida Survay of Highar Diataiwa Education Rawnircaa in 
JSnSiStion with tha ta>L and th. ICDE. ^ Jhi. aay 
on Una at tha ICDL, tha Opan Onlvaraity. tl.K. It i» «Uo 
availabla in printad fom froa ONESCO. 
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ATRXGA I A aUOTlY Of OSMUCOI KWakTZmi XffX 



This survey of distance sducation in Africa has bmmn cotapilad in 
ths Intsmational centra for Distanca Laaminq (XCDL) , located 
on tha caapus of tha Opan Univartity in tha United Kinqdon^ at 
the ratfuast of UKHSCO and tha Zntarnational coiincil for Distance 
Education. It is a follov up to the survey which was tabled at 
tha UNESCO Saainar on Diatanca Education in Africa, held in 
Arusha< Tansania, 24-28 September 1990* Both studies have been 
ur^artaken by Kagnua John of ICDL. The assiatanca of Nor&an Ryan 
of tha Aganca da Cooperation Culturalle et Technique in Paris, 
who provided the names of contacts and institutions in 
francophone countries in Africa, is acXnovledged with thanta. 

Since Arusha, soma delegates who attended the Seminar have 
provided up-to-date information about the activities of their 
organizations. It is hoped that aubaequent revisions will take 
into account any new data which are received. 

The volume of infonution listed in the entry on each country 
differs due to several factors. Certain countries have yet to 
eat up distance teaching aystaoa. In other instancea, only 
partial data was provided. 

Thua, any omiasion is regretted, but it is ho^ that users of 
this material will assist tha ICDL by sending information which 
can be included in future revisions. 

It haa been the intention to list as much information as possible 
for each entry in order to reflect the scope of programmea and 
activities of inatltutiona within countries* Details provided 
under ''Projecta* and "Special Featurea>> are intended to 
supplement operational information* 

As a working tool, this survey lends itself to constant revision, 
since there are developments taking place in distance education 
all tha time* Distance education practitionmrs, planners and 
other users of tha survey are invito to continue to help ICDL 
MP as to improve the quality of Its material. 



Keith HMRV, PhD 
Director 

International Centre for 
Distance Learning 
The Open Univeraity 
United Kingdom 
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AFCA-SIPCA IHTERNATiONAL 



Hamdaumriara Regional Hsadquariefs for West Africa 

01 BP 4151 
Abidjan 01 
IVORY COAST 

Telephone ( f225) 44-50-29 

Contaa Mr IbraNm DOUCOURE {Regional Director) 



QYEBVIEW 

AFCA-SIPCA IntamaUonal was established in 1952 and started its 
operations in West Africa from Abidjan in 1970 The organisation now has 
seven other permanent offices in francophone We« Africa: Senegal. 
Guinea. BuiWna Faso, Mali, NIgw. Benin. Togo. The activities of AFCA- 
SIPCA. howver. exterKfe beyond Afiica to Europe (Franre). the Caribbean, 
the P^fic, and the iraSan Ocean. 

AFCA-SircA specialises in economic development, in staff training tor 
companies, consultancy »w>rk, in woA programmes intended to improve 
performance and efficiency. 

H is in its training programmes that AFCA-SIPCA employs the use of audio- 
visuai materials. It is also reported that use of printed materials has been 
made in training sessions and that an extensive use of (^stance teeing 
strategies was envisaged for subset^em worH Having rottoborated with 
INADES-Formation. which also operates from the Ivory Coast, the prospect 
for further joint activities looKs promising. 

Apart from the details provided t»(ow about its provision of services to 
various intMtries, no infonnation is av^^le ^XHJt the ^)read of its 
activities in other African ^Hiftries- 

The following reference tonus the main source whidi has been consulted m 
pref»ring the above overview 

AFCA-SIPCA (1990) Domgan (flntenfentton. Abidjan; AFCA-SIPCA 



Oraanlamtlanal Detalla 

Date instttubon was estat^ishe<t 1970 
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Atms and oi?;ecr^ves 



No QtSf^ft 

Si^Ojecl areas 



i) To alvise and train saff of large and small 
organisations tor effective and high quality 
service 

li) To work in a wnsultancy capaaty and/or 
undertake training courses for international 
organisations 

im) To evaluate specific needs of dieni 

organisations prior to the planning of training 
programmes 

Produces training materials for specific 
programmes, uses video and other audio-visuai 
a)d5 

2 permanent staff ^ several engaged on part-time 

contracts 

AH management fieWs for small and large 
enterpnses suitable for middle managers m 
bankmg, agnculture. dvil service, transport, 
hofals, craft industry 

Cumpiefed or ojrrently in progress: 

I) World Bank 

{}) Atr Afrique 

Mi^ Several French corporations 

IV) Civil Service - Ministry of Agriculture 

V) African Development Bank 
vt) Timber Technology 

^u) Hotels 

viii) Transport 

IX) Craft industry 



gp^g/a/ Featurss 

AFCA SiPCA »s ^un stftctiy on commeraal tines. 

2 ^be organisation recently introduced distance education programmes to 
w^dP'^ the 5icaie ot >ts ope^^ations: experts expected from FrarKe 

3 AFC.A-SIPCA rias a ^jsi o^ 224 consultants with s;^ai knowledge m 14 
distJp/Hies including Law AgricuHune Phy»c$, Commerce. Marketir^, 
Ma^i^uerr^ent Computer Technology Medicine. h^hanical Engineering. 

a^-c a SiK'A «s pfanninrj fo extend its training programmes to mcHide 

-^^anayen^ent st^t^ organisations 

Mi' x A Current s nas nationat otfjces m the ioitowmg Atncan 

a 
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International 



countries: Cameroon. Congo (Brazzaville), Gaoon Madagascar. Senega?. 
Guinea. Mali. Togo. 

6 AFCA-SIPCA also Mllaborates mWh other international organisations 
devetopment work, e g., INADES -Formation. 
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AFRICAN MEDICAL AND RESEARCH FOUNDATION 

(AMRcr) 

r4airot>i 
KENYA 

Telephone (+254 2) 501301 

Telex 23254 AMREF 

faff (+254 2)506112 

Contacf Director 

QVEHVIEW 

The African Medical and Research Foundatjon (AMREn js an jJ^^8"J 
non-proW maWng of^sation which has been m operalion in AWm for over 
thirty years and Is primarily concerned with the improvement of priman^ 
heSh SS inme Sgten. particularly in the mral and remote areas, where 
servjt»s are usually sparse and inadequate. 

The spreKl of AMREPs work in Africa. In Tanzania Uganda. Zj["baJ*»- 
Kanva amJ Somafla fsftects the «»mmon need tor provlston of heaiin 
^S^^n SJl^rt^and beyond. Training by traditjonal tace-to-face 
method is not only expensive In tenns of human and other resources 
conAjcting such courses requires eiwmous adn"inJ«ra«lv8 e«ort and 
planning. AMREFs decision to <tevelop courses which can be used m 
several countries not only enables it to realise economy of scale, it also 
encourages paramedics to study at their own jMce and '"/heir ovw orro 
while stlfl in gainful employment, ft is not surprising either that AMREFs 
courses and programmes have achieved popular recognition: their 
^^Ityto S local nee<te etoewhere Is an Indte^lon of the appeal they 
enjoy. 

The Distance Teaching Unit at Af\4REF is smaH. b*«jl8i'^At*'™!SL _ 
bSwteSinother courtries. There is no doubt that AMREPs other ipivrties. 
oartlcuiarly its evaluatton and research into heaHh and other related 
Objects, provide ideas which become useful m the development of their 
training courses 



The fouowing references fomi the main sources which have been consulted 
forthe above overview; 

1 OMONDI. C {1986) (^Stance teac^ng at AMREF: a case study. London: 
University of Uoncton, Instititfe of Education (DICE & lEC) 
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IntBmaticnal 



2. AMiEF: D^tBTH^ Edtoton tor Health mrkers 1990, Mtmec^raph 



Dat§ ifj&itueor) was esm^isheO: 1957; corrasfwndence courses in 1982 

Aims and objective i) To provWe grmjmJ mobile services to 

nomadic pastoralists 

U) To promote health e'ii^cation by distant 
mett«K*, ^ttaularty to nealth and community 
envelopment wofl^ers in rural areas 

m) To undertake medical research into troptcat 
diseases 

iv) To plan, evalutfe and advise on heaRh 
matters and health ctevelopment projects 

v) To develop, print and dtetritHite trainif^ 
manuato, medical journals and health 
ec&ication m^erials 

^) To enaife th« ^rtome support, where 
necessaiy, Is available tor remote health 
tacHWes, incU^Sng mecScal, surgical and 
public hralth services 

Printed training materials, audio-vtsual 
material, tutor-marked assignments, radio. 
audio*casMtte 

Employs o^r 400 staff m Mrica m more than 
40 projects 



Medical, PHmaiy Health Care 



No of staff 
Subjactaraas 

nmltl Futuna 

1 AMREF operates in sewral countries in eastern/southern Africa, e.g., 
Kenya. Tanarta. Uganda, Ethiopia. Somalia and Zmbabwe. 

Z AMREF has official relations wdh the World Health Organisation (WHO) 

3. AMREF has offices In Cana^ Denmark, France. Germany, Sweden, 
United Kingdom, United States of America and The Nethertandsfbr the 

fMiipose of fundralsing, «aft reouttment, and Baison wtth govemmem and 
other intemid!onal onianisattona 

4, AMREF as^sts with projeds in other countries in Africa where offices have 
been established, e.g . Tanzania. Ugar^. 



International 



INADES - FORMATION 



08 BPS 
Abidjan 08 
IVORY COAST 



(♦225) 44-31-28 



Tolex 



c/o 23827 



Contact 



Mr Edouafd de LOfSY (Director) 



QVgaVIEW 



INADES-Formation is a non-govemmental organisation with an international 
outlook engac^ in davetopmanl fwjecis m several a^ntries m Africa With 
its headquarters based in Cdte rflvoire, INADES-Fomiation has gone 
through a series of transformations by means of sfrtf-evaiuatwn to discover 
what its main focus arKi role in development shouW be. Over the years there 
has evolved a f\rm convtetion that development projects opting distance 
teaching techniques should its main focus. 

Established in 1962 by a group of French Jesuits. INADES-Formation has 
come to focus its intera^ in a numter of specific areas, namely, njral 
developmem. community dewtopment and agricultufBl training Through its 
con-espondence materials, seminars and magazine called Agnpromo, 
INM)£S-Formation has increased its impact on its target audience rura! 
farmers. aJult illiterates of both sexes, agricultural wori«ej«, both literate and 
semi-Uterate • to the point that rts influence has now spread to several other 
countries in Africa. 

The correspondence materials developed by INADES-Formation are wntten 
m (^sic French thereby ler^ng them readily for translation mto local African 
languages where appropriate. Their transfembiBty to other national 
Situations with little revision reflect not only a generic issue of development 
common to a mm\>&r of African countries tuX also their adaptability to other 
sodal and cuituiml contexts. Through its national offices iNADES-Formatlon 
is able to keep In toiwh with its target mKliance by using tts ^aff of trainers at 
grass roots level, not only to identify writh loctf spedfic problems but also to 
be in a position to evaluate the imf»ct of the wjurses on their clients 

The international outlook of INADES-Formation m Africa stems from the 
popularity of its pnogrammes« Its awareness of the needs of its targe! 
audjance^t^ dlract inwh^ement. its wntlnuous evaluation and research 
progrmmmes. and its v^ilingness amJ ability to wori< m a variety of projects 
with fi^ents from a variety of political persuasions. 

As a result of rts international outlook and reputation in the development of 
training packages. INW)ES-Formation is often consulted by training 
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imsmationai 



^endas ami called upon to partidpata in tha davalopment of training 
prc^mmmes fn terms of content, method of deB^fy and ped^(W' 
same way, INADES-Formation operates at the national level where it often 
coliatorates with governments or their agen^ in the d^iopment and 
implementation of local programmes, ranging from rumi devetopment to 
mer^ campaigns, in every case, the res^^dive national offices cater for 
and administer to focal needs, but always dtawlr^} inspiration and 
experience from the core of m^erials ar^ personnel av^labie from withm 
the organisation. 



The following references form the main sources which have been consulted 
in preparing the above review. 

1 AFRICAN INSTITUTE FOR ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT, 
African Trainir^ Center (1985) What is iNADBS-Forma^Qn?. Abidjan; 
INADES-Formation 

2 INADES^FORMATION (1989) Rapport d*BCtivit4 1987-1988. Abidjan; 
INADES- Formation 



Otaanisafional DBtalla 



Data mstitufion was astablistied: 1962 

Aims and ot>jectfves 1} To engage in adult ec^^ion (non^ormal) 

mainly through corrasponder^ courses in 
economics, sodology, agricuttura. planning 
and developmem 

ii) To worH for the soda! and gnomic 
advancement of the people of Africa 

iii) To engage through partidpation in the 
transfonn^on of African sodefias (with 
paftcuUu* referer^ to rural devatopment 
programmes) 

iv) To engage in training pfiogi^mmes for rural 
^rarking adults m the fiekt in order to 
achieve a high quality techni^l education 
at a distance 

v) To increase the impact of training 
programme by creating a dose network of 
reigns an^r^B trainers and trainees 

Media & mattu)ds - Ptwiucas ^r^ltural training materials, audio- 

visual aids and Miucationat booklets on 
cooperatives INADES-Formation also 



ERLC 1 ^ 



imamational 



organises workshops and seminars close to 
the homes of participants* 

. INADES-Formation produces a magazine 
every <^arter * ^ri/mmo * ainwl at 
dewtoj^ent wortiers, farmers and readers 
with en interest In njrai development. 

Na of staff 225 in 10 national offices 



ffp^g/a/ Faafur&s 

1 An international organisation with national offices In Burkina-Fa«), 
Burundi. Cameroon, Ethiopia, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Rwanda, Chad. Togo, 
Zaire 

2 Courses are not only written in t>a»c Frer^Jh Put are al» ad^ed awl 
translated into several African languages, e.g. in Burundi ^Kinjncft). In Kenya 
(Swahili), in Rwanda (Kmyanwanda), in Chad (Moore), tn Zaire (Ungate and 
Cilul>a) Translations into other languages (Arabic. English and Spanish) 
have been made by the FAO for di^ribution in South-East Asia and Latin 
America 

3 Evaluates its own programmes and undert^s research for private and 
public organisations m devetopment programmes or rural treinlng. 

4. INADES-Formation is often eng^ed or consulted by trainif^ agencies for 
advice 

5 The Panafncan structure of INADES-Formation has fadlltaied Hs training 
influence in some other African coumries suSi as Senegal, Mali, Niger, 
Gabon. Benin, Congo, Central African Republic, Sudan. Tanzania, Comoro 
Island and Madagascar. 
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8. 



Algeria 



ALGERIA 



COUMTBY PROFILE 



PopulBtion 



c.25m(1991) 



Area 



2.381J41 sq km. 



Languages 



AratHC, Berter, French 



GOPpercapta 



US $ 2213 (19S8/89) 



OVERVIEW 



major education divisions in A^eria vested with the responsitxidty of 
planning and administration of its education system are the institut 
PMagogique National (IPN) and the Centra National tfEnseigrwnent 
Generabsd (CNEQ). Under the (Predion of the CNEQ are run Algeria's 
distant ecfe^ion programnm. utiUsir^ fifteen centres at cSsposal for 
country-wide provision of its ^f^poft services. 

Since the CNEQ has a nation*wi<to remit for the organisation, administration 
and te^Mng met)mte of the coumry*s ec&K^ation ^^m, the range and 
scale of CNeQ's operation and actii^es can only t>e desolbed as 
extensive. (REPUBLIQUE ALGERIENNE OEMOCRATK>UE ET POPULAIRE. 
MINISTERE DE L'EDUCATfON ET DE ENSEIQNEMENT FONDAMENTAL, 
1981, p. 8) 

The introduction of a variety of prc^rammes by distance teaching methcMls 
has resulted in a number of tonefi^ to the nation, not iea^ the signiUcant 
upt^e of female sti^nts who register for a number of its programmes. 
(M?1AMSA0JI« K. 1990, p 3). 

ft rs aiM reported ihm, sinra the iraeption of CNEG's cbstance teaming 
programmes, more than one million persons have enrolled in the various 
AHifses and programmes which r^ve been offered 



The following references form the main soun^ whtch have Men consulted 
in preparir^ the above overview 

1 , CNEQ (tens la a\A\ tn La Via Alffiro^. No 3, Juiilet 1 990 

2. M'HAMSADJI, K (19^) EnsaigMmam i Distafwa: La Cantra 
ctSns^gnanwtt Q4n4faf^. Ecala da ta Votonta Papar submitted at the 
UNESOb Distance Education Seminar on Africa heU m Arusha, Tanzania. 
24^28 September 1990 



ERLC 



IS 



Atgeria 



1 nPPiJBUOUE ALGERIENNE OEMOCRATIOUE ET POPULAIRE. 
MlSfs^^^^^ DE L^ENSEIQNEMENT FONpA^^^rrAL 

Novembre I98h Alger: Ministdre de fEducation 



I MftTrruTiQN iNV Oi VPD im OWTANCE TEACHING 

Centre National U'Enaelgnement OdndrallsA 

Addr&ss rue Ben Cheneb 

B P 99 
16003 Alger 
ALGERIA 

79fephone 213 2) 62.65 26/62.90 91/57.68-83/85/87 

Contact Mo^and BENMOUHOUB (Secrttaire Gdndral) 

Paf0 mstttutton was estabiiSh&d: 



Afms and objectives 

NO of staff 
No of students 



1969 IFrom 1963 to 70, LEcole du 
Travail, astabKehed by the hAnistry 
of Education, offered training 
cuursee for primary schrol teachers 
but mailed in 1970 witti the above] 

To make wKteiy avaitebte teaching and training 
opportunities which are outside the formal 
structures 

450 full-ljme (2,300 part-time) 
100,000 



Approji. No. enrolled annually 75,000 



fynnuai Budaei 

Budget allocation 
SouKe of funding 

G9yrs9a Oftails 

Educational level 



50 million Algerian Dinars (U^lOm) 

Government funding 
Students' fees 

Reraipts from sale of course matenais 



i) General dfHj technical education to 
ba^iaurdai level 



Algarta 



eligibility 
Subjeas taught 
& methods 



li) Education in preparation tor certt^te and 
di|rioma of diffensm tavate 

ill) Specialist (profes^onal) training 

Educational level or qualification determines 
eligibility 

Literary, sdentific and socio-economtc subjects 
which are part of the training programme 

Printed course matenal. \oca\ press* audio/ video 
cas^ttes, rs^io broadoast, teiephone, group 
study 



Projects 



Applied research concerning the methodology 
and concepts of wntten and audio^visual 
materials employed in leaching at a distance 
CNEG is currently collaborating in a number of 
projects, e.g., with the University de 
TEnseignement Continue, partidpating tn an 
operation concerning young people, revising the 
content of the printed curriculum and audio- 
visuals used forteachir^ and tnaining purposes, 
the preparation of worked exantples to raise the 
level of students preparing for the bacxafaur^at 



SpmcM Fmatuna 

V Use of regional centres for a nation-wide coverage of CNEG's activities 

2. Use of other resources available for use m fonnai education to enhance 
distance teachii^ activities* 
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Benin 



BENIN 



(^QUMTRY PROFILE 



Population 



4.10m (1988-89) 



Area 



112.622 sq km. 



Langus^es 



Franch, Fon. Yoa»ba, Bariba. Dentii 



GDP per capita 



USS243 (1988-89) 



QVEHVIEW 

The Instrtut NaKonal pour la Formatton at ia Redieiche en Education 



the Service ite Fo'matton Permanenta (SFP), 

Working in conjumrJon with the SFP is the Division de la Radio-Tdtevisiqn 
Educative, since thi latter has as part of Us romll to assi« in the training of 
education personn-M who produce programmes which form part of the 
package for teachi.^ at a <£stan^. 

The following references forni the main sources which have been consulted 
in prsparii^ the above overview: 

1 HEPUBUQUE POPULAIRE DU BENW, INSTTTUT NATIONAL POUR U 
FORMATION ET U RECHERCHE EN EDUCATION (1984) Structures at 
organisation tto IIj^M Nsfton^ pwr la Form^on et la ReOmr^ en 
Ee&jcatton (LN.F.RB.), Porto-Novo: Instttut National pour Fomiailon ef la 
Recherche en Education 

2 PLIYA, J (1979) Benin: educaikynal reform and finarvU impfteatior^, 
Dakar. UNESCO Regional Office for Education in Africa (NEIDA. Innovations 
and Change. No. i) 

iMftTITUTlOW I MVQLVeD IW DISTANCE TEACHINQ 

Institut Natlonat pour (• Formation et la RMherehe en Education 




research in education (Rtr'uouuuc ruruuwinc vu tKn^m, y ■ 
is part of the structure whlc^ su^rts the National Hevohrtionary Counofs 
National Pfoaramme for ir.- S(fific«ion of the ftow Scfwol, whose 
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Benin 



Attdms 



B P. 2W). Porto Now, 
REPUBLtOUEdu BENIN 



Telephprw 



{^229) 21-32*31/21-^26 

Mr Gbadamassi MOUBACHiROU (Directeur) 



Date instffufon was BSiat^eit, 1977 (known then as iPN P9<iago9ic 

Centra) 

Aims ana obpctivM \) Vo undertake training and research 

ii) To prepare and nx)nitor the implementation of 
curhcuium at primary and secondary education 
levels 

ill) To provide in-service training at a distance tor 
primary school teachers 

iv) To train senior administnators in education at 
school level (principals, inspectors, etc) 

No. of staff 200 (part-time) 

No, of^udants Between 22-30 selected annually from about 

200 applicants 



Annual Budget 

Bi^Bt allocation 
Swtve of funding 

Sfwnsorshlps 
ResQuwas 



FCFA5J0O.OO0 (US$19,000) 

Government of the Re^bl»c of Benin and student 
fees 

International operation with France 
Instrwtional material, printing f^lities 



E^/cational tavef 
ENgmty 

MaftaSmattwte 



Continuing education: teacher training 

Teadiers in post selected for training 

PsychotCHjy. pedagogy, commentary aruS analysts 

Closed circuit televi^xn, printed material, audio- 
visual material 



ERIC 
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Benin 

Projects i) Oriemation oi mature students to formal 

education 

ii) Developino concepts for curriculum 
development 

iii) Textual writing 

1. Provides service to research In ecfaication 

2. Provides traming for education personnel 
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Botswana 



BOTSWANA 



CQUNTRV PROFILE 



Population 



1.14 m (1988/89) 



Area 



582,000 sq. km. 



Languages 



Setswana« English 



GDP per capita 



US $728 0 988/89) 



OVERVIEW 



Stiortage of sKiliad tmJigenous manpower in Botswana has a k)ng history, 
which is <tortved from Its vary narrowly based educational system The 
dependence on expatriate staff to provide spetial ^lls in what were 
regaided as sensitive areas of government was aiso seen as a deterrem to 
national development. So, soon after independence was gramed in 1966. 
the Government bogan ite drive to ameliorate the situation by starting with 
teacher ec^jcation pn^vision. Between 1965-73, a distar^e teaching 
programme was established at Fraitcistown Teacher Training Collie to 
upgrade 700 unq^ified primary school teachers (BOTSWANA 
EXTENSION COLLEGE, 1979, p. 2) 

Although the upgrading programme for teachers w^ a one-off exerase, ft 
generated a core of skills which was available to be applied elsewhere It 
also created an awareness of the potential of dlstar^ teaching 
methodology for expanding educational provision for national development 

Qamiane to the problem of development in Botswana was the inadequate 
provition of secondaiy school p)ac^ and the brge concentration of 
Batmvana in the rurai areas {PERnATON. 1977. p. 26)) The B^smna 
Extension College (BEC) was established m 1973 againiS this b^^round. 
tts OOTcem was not exdusive to formal edition, ^nM from tlK>se early 
days, t^ie BEC aiso promoted work in the non-formal sedor k) health, 
^ricutture and community devebpment (PERRATON, 1977, p B). The BEC 
has enjoyed government sup^rt sifKe it was funded and. In 1979« was re- 
named Tha Department of Non^formal Education. 

As a government establishment undei the Ministry of Education the BEC has 
links with other agencies engaged tn furthering educattonat goats through 
extension services, e.g the institute of Adult Educ^on (University of 
Botmana), and the Rural Extension Co^omfinittlng CommittM. as well as 

gvemment mini^ries of AgricuKure. Local Goramn^m and Lamto. Health, 
^mmarce and Industry {BOTSWANA EXTENSION COLLEGE. 1979» p 5). 
This broad provi^on of services can only be met t)y a>-ortfnation of 
activities at both the rantre Bn6 at district levels White formal education 
provision may be handled effectively from the centre the non-formal sector is 
best served through discussions at drstnct level In order to develop more 





Botswana 



ratevant programmes based on grass rwts ne«ls. Ten such distrid otfiMS 
are envisaged to operate under the Department of Non-formal Education. 



The foltowing references form the main sources whteh have been consulted 
in preparing the above overview: 

1- BOTSWANA EXTENSION COLLEGE (1979) AftwrfB.EC, Gaborone: 
Botswana Extension Cotte^ 

2 PERRATON, H (1977) Starting th9 Botswana Extens^n CoUaga. 
Cambridge: international Extension College. lEC BroaJsheets on Distance 
Learning No 1 1 

3 JENKINS. J (1980) CorraspOf^ianca iru^tions in tha Commonwaalth 
1980: a report, London Commonwealth Secretariat. Education ^vision 

4. (1990) Adnvnistration andprMafm off^tanca athication in Africa: (tha 
case of tha) Dapartmant of Non-fom^ EdSuc^fcn {in} Botsmna, Paper 
submitted at the UNESCO Ctonferenw on Distance Education in Afrtea. held 
In Arusha. Tanzania, 24-28 September 1990. 

5, (1988) Who s a (£$tanca laamarin Bo^wana?, Paper submitted to the 
14th World ConferenM of the International Council for Distance Education. 
Oslo. Norway, Ai^ust 1988. 



IMSTtTUTiQMS IMVQLVgP IN PiSTAMCE TEACHING 



1. Department of Non-formal Education (formerly known as 
Botswana Extension College - f.l973) 



AMrass 

Telephona 

Teiax 

Fax 

Cpntaa 



P O. Box 0043 

Gaborone 

BOTSWANA 

(♦267) 51581/2/3 

2944 Thuto BO 

(♦267) 313199 

MrsObonyeP Mphinyane 



Data institution was astabtistiatf. As B.E.C in 1973, m Department of 

Non-formal Education in 1978 



Aims and ot>)activa$ 
No otstaff 



To provide aHematkve educatmnai opportunity tor 
chiteiren of school age and youf^i adults 

100 (tnctuding c 70 pait-tlme) 
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25 



No otOudents 



1.529 (in 1990) 



Anrtuat gutfart 

BiM^^ atl<^ation 
Source of funding 

Coursms Dotsils 

Educatfonal IqvbI 

Eligibility 
Subjects taught 

Me(^a & methods 



Pula 4.469.000 (c. US$2,628,000) (1990) 
Ministry of Education 



Secondary (for children ar^ aduKs), Junior 
Seo^ndary School Leaving Certificate 

Offered to cMidren of echoed age as part of formal 
education and as adutt education to aduKs 
engaged m full*time work 

English*. Ktothematcs*. Sefswana. History. 
Human and Social Bioiogy« Geography*, 
Principles of Accourrts. 

*onty objects offered at Junior Certificate level. 

Printed con^spondence texts^ ratfio, study 
centres, wetftend courses (for f^-to-face tuition 
and ^udent counselling). 



1 The Department of Non-format Ec^cation now comprises five inter-reiated 
units: correspondence courses, infonrral programmes. med»a. ^itorial ar^d 
materials pr^uction. field operations. 

2 Member of the Distance Learning Association of Southem Afrm 



2. inttituie of Adult Education, Oittanot Education Untt, 
University of Botswana 

AcUress Private 0022 

Qat^rone 
BOTSWANA 

Telephone (4267)351151 

TelOM 2429 

Pate ms^tutton was estat>hshed 1983 
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2C 



Botswana 

Annual Buaaet 

Source of fur^ng University 



Certificate course in Mutt Education 

On offer to those involved in adutf education wo-k 



Educatkyrtw /eve/ 
Etigib^lity 



27 
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Burkina Fa$o 



BURKINA FASO 



CQUMTRY PROFILE 



Population 



8 00 m (1988/89) 



Area 



274,200 sq, km. 



LanguagBS 



French. Moora, Dioula. Gounnantche, Paul 



GDP per capita 



US $189 {1991) 



OVERVIEW 



Tha education system in Burkina Faso has not expanded fast enough to 
cope with the teu^e number of those of school age The tolat of 443,328 ot 
those of sdiool age in t^asic edut^tion represents only 28 9% of those m the 
school age range for the 1988^9 school year. (BERREUR, A, p 1) fn 
addition to that, there is a wide disparity in the proportion of those living in 
town and njral areas, as thei^ is between boys and girls (62 4% and 37.6% 
respectively). 

Under one of the two ministnes with responsibility for et^ication m Burkina 
Faso ' the h^nlstiy of Basic Teaching and Lrteracy tor the Masses (MEBAM) - 
is offered an in*seivice teacher training prc^jramme by distance method The 
Pedagogic institute of Suikina Faso (tPB) is engaged tn the training 
programme which has an annual intake of 5O0 students Reported problems 
in aJministering it led to a seminar in April 1991 to inflect on ways of 
improving it. No details are yet available about its outcome 

By contrast, however INADES-Formalion successfully uses con-espondence 
courses to train agricultural worker living in the rural areas. Some 6,500 
people are involved on an ^nual basis K is reported that the rigour of the 
training which Is sup^rted by frequent b^ up in the ftok^ ts becoming 
popular because of toth the moti^'ation of sti^nts and takers, and the 
str^ control applied in the panning and management of the course 

The following references form the main sources which have been consulted 
In preparing the above review: 

1 AFRICAN INSTITUTE FOR ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Afitean Tralnlr^ Center (1985) What is iNADES-Formation?, Abidjan. 
INADES-Formation 

2. INAOES-FORMATION {1989) Rapport if activity 1987'1983. Abidjan: 
tNAOES^Formation 

3. BERRUER, A (1990) Case Stupes In West and Central Afhca. Burkina 
Faso, Con^, MaU, Central African Repubiic, and Toga Paper tabled at the 
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UNESCO Distance Education Seminar on Africa, held in Aaisha. Tanzania, 
24-28 September 19S0. Ooc.CA/Arusha/4/li 

IMftTlTUTtONS iMVQLVED \^ mi^H^^ TEACHING 



1, INADES-Formation 

Address 01 BP1022 

^j^odougou 01 
BURKINA FASO 



TeiephonB (+226) 302070/3361 45 

Contact E. PARE {Diredeur) 

Data in^Mlcn was estat^ished: 1975 

Aims and obieaives To train and sensttizs rural people in agncunural 

and cooperative management skills 

No ot^aft 21 OnclucSng 7 trainers) 

Approx No enrolled annualty: 4,800 involved in vanous courses; literacy 

pn^fBmme, basic ^ricutture, management of 
small proje<as.traininfl sessions m the promotion 
of rural development 



Annumi Budget 

Budget allocation FCFA102m (1990-91 ) (US$335,526) 

Source of funding International, with local support tor particular 

projects 

f^Aiir^mm DAtallm 

Educatfonal level Non-tomnal education cou.se m basic agncuHure 

aimed at wori^i^ m rural dreas 

Subjects tm^ht Agriculture, breeding, management of economic 

units. ot>servation and evaluation of small 
projects 

Media & methods Printed comespomtence texts, faM*to-face 

di^ssion and group stiKJy sessions, slides, 
films, technical cards, flannetgraph 
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■1% 



Burkina Faso 



PmjBc^ f) INADES-Formatlon is invohred. in 

coltetoaration with the Qovemment, in 340 driling 
jnstatlalions whkrf) will provide water supply in the 
provinces of Zoundwe^o. Ganzoui^ou. Nahoun 
and Bazinga 

h} Work undertaken in soil fertiiisation, 
a^raforestry. treatment of ravines and 'Paroles de 
Femmes'. 

iii) Creation of a ]i£yson bultotin in the national 
languages, Moore and Jula. al^ the setting up of 
a small printing establishment for the production 
of teaching materials in national languages. 



^pmclal Faatur&a 

Training activities for 1987-88 by INADES-Formation involved 3.109 
partldpants. 20S of whom were women. 

2. INADES-Formatlon introduces njral population to a high level of 
raMonsibtfity in the management of their projects. To illustrate this, the 
Project Acacia-AWcte, funded to the tune of F CFAiSm (c US$45,000), is 
fuUy oJmlnistenKJ by a viH^e committee draw i from three association of 
subscribere to INAOES«Formation. 

3. An investigation of rural practices and knowledge has resulted in the 
production of a booklet on the fertilisation of soils, technical cards on six 
ted>nkijes of fertlisstion and six slides to suppon training sessions for rurai 
men and women and for development workers. 



2. Direction des Etudes at da la Planiflcatlon 

Addrass Ministdre des Enseignements Secondaire ef de 

la Rechen:he Sdentifique 
BP. 512. Ouagadougou. 
BURKINA FASO 

T6lephon0 (^226) 306933 

Contact Mr Julian DABOUE. Directeur des Etudes et de la 

Planification 
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Burundi 



BURUNDI 



^^Q^MTHY PROFILE 



Population 



4.86 m (19B8/89) 



Ar9a 



27,K34 sq Km, 



Languages 



French. Kiaindi. Kiswahili 



GDP par capita 



US $273 {1988/89) 



QVERVtEW 



ICDL has recwvad no further intormation about distance education provision 
in Bunjndi other than the details submitted tn the questionnatres returned by 
INADES-Formation and from the Government ministry. Minist^re de 
rEnselgnement Primaire et Serondaire. Both appear to be thnving 
instftutrons. 



iMSTrrUTIQNS tN VQLVED IN DISTANCE TEACHINfi 
1 INADES ' Formation 
Address PO Box 2520 



Daie institution was esfaW/sAerf 1975 

Aims and otjecttvas To train and sensitize people ttving in the rural 

areas to agricutturaf and cooperative 
management skills 



BujuHibura 
BURUNDI 



Teiephona 



[^257 2) 265-86/265-92 



Contact 



C BUVAJA (Diredor) 



No. of 5fa/f 



23 {including 13 trainers) 



flnnuat audMf 



Sour^ of funtSr^ 



International, with local support for pamoilar 
projects 
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Burundi 



CQurs9a Datalli 

Etiucatmal level 

Bligibitty 
Subjects areas: 



Media & methods 



Non-formal education courses tn basic agricutture 
atmdd at workers in rural areas 

No admission requirements 

4 series each comprisir^ 9 booklets 
i) General ^ricuRure and animal husbandry 
ji) The farmer's prodi^rton 
iii) The farmer's occupations 
|y) Extension 

Printed correspondence texts, face-to-tace 
discussions and group study sessions 



Pn^/ects i) INADES-Formation is engaged m the 

training of over 900 agricuftural workers and 
34 agents in Ngozi arni Kayanga pro^nces. 

ii) INADES-Formation t$ engaged with the 
Government in the training of agriculture 
workers and development agents. 

Special Features 



1 Courses are available in both French and Kinjndi. 

2 Publishes in Kirundi 8 magazine, Tenwbere (or Go Forward) inspired 
from the themes and enicles alreacfy published in Agripromo, 

3 Number of participants m training sessions during 1987 and B8 was 7046, 
of whom 1079 were women. 



2. MlnisiAra de rEnseignement Primalre at Secondaire 

Address BP 1990 

Bujumbura 
BURUNDI 

Telephone <*257 2) 3902 

Contact Mi Jean Paul CtZA. Directeur Qdn^rat de 

fEdt^fon de Base 

Date in^^tion was estabfished: 1973 
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Burundi 



A/ms and objectives 

No of staff 
No of students 



i) To provida in-service training for primary and 
secor^ry tsachers 

ii) Public education 
200> 

9000^^ 



Approx, No. enrolled annually: 600^. 



Annual Budget 
Budget ^location. 
5ou/re of funding 
SfH^nsorshfps 

Courses DetaUs 

Educational level 

Eligfbifity 
Subiects taught 
Media & methods 



FBu4m* (USS 32.000^) 
Slate funding. UNICEF 

Bilateral atd from Barium. France and Canada 



Continuing education: In-servtce training for 
primary and secondary scf^ool teachers and 
inspectors 

Teachers/inspectors in post 

Mathemat»cs, French. Kirundi, saence subjects 

Con-espondence material, radio, television 



Projects 



Functional and post-literacy programmes for 



1 All teaching matenai is produced locally by nationals 

2 There are three schools broadcast per week 
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Cameroon 



CAMEROON 



COUNTRY PROFILE 



Population 



10 4 m (1988/89) 



475,442 sq km. 



Languages 



French. English 



QDPf^r capita 



US $ 878 



OVERVIEW 



The University of VaoumM m the Cameroon ts not unique in its probtom of 
inadequate sp^ tor lectures. There ts also cormm about the eff^ency of 
instniClioin which is seen as relate to t^th the high student intake (currently 
18,000 but expected to nse to 25.0(»} in a few yeara) aral the stiKlent/teacher 
ratio, which is as high as 99-1 in Law and Economics, underpin the search 
for alternative measures. 

The University's strategy for o^rcon^i^ the situation is unusual. The use of 
m(Klem telecommunication techniques 0 e dosed-droitt television) is being 
effected not so much to introduce distance teaching methodok>gy as an 
alternative form m its own right ^ as a means to overcome staff shortage 
and o\^fcroMding. Te]e&)mmunication te^niques are lo af^lied in order 
to o\^rcome staffing (Sfficutties and are to be used as a method of delivery to 
satisfy a pressing need To effect this, lecture the^res capable of taking up 
to tOOO students are proposed Required training in course presentation. In 
production maintenance and use of equipment featured as Sf^'fics to be 
dealt with whan a workshop sponsored by the International Development 
Research Centre of Canada (tORC) and the British Council was organised m 
1987 

By 1990, the lecture theatrss had been buiR tHit the equipment was still to be 
instate. The pilot stu(^. affecting only selMAed tacuities and departments, 
will only be put into effea when staff and ecMPi^"t are in place ft 
envisaged that opera^on woukj commei^ during late 1990. but no further 
communication has teen received since then about further development. 

1 he other known programme which uses the distant teaching mode in 
Cameroon is organised by INADES-Formation, 

The following reference forms the main source which has been consulted m 
orepanng the above overview: 
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Cameroon 



1 UNIVERSITY OF YAOUNDE (1987) Workshop on O^ance iBaming: 
advam^ communit^tion technoi^ias in education. June 8-13, 1987, 
YaoumJd: Univarsrty of YMundd 

I N^iTUTlONfi IMVOLVgD |H niRTAMCg TEACHtNQ 

1. INAOES • Formation 

Address BP. 11 



Date mstitutton y^as established'. 1970 

Aims and objectives To train and sensitize people living m the rural 

areas in agncuttural and cooperative 
management skilte 



Yaounde 
CAMERCX3N 



Contact 



Telephone 



{♦237) 231551/231144^31748 
Jaan-Baptiste TANDJEU (Director) 



No of staff 



50 (Including 28 trainers and administrators) m 4 
branches 



Annus! Budget 



Source of funding 



International, wrth local support for partrcular 
projects 



pfitirag^ Dstalla 



Educational ievei 



Non formal education prt^ramme: 
courses m t^asic agricutture 



Eligibility 



No entry quali^cation requirements 



Sut>)ects taught 



4 series, each compnsmg 9 t>ookfets devoted to 
topics on 



!} General agnculture and animal husbandry 
M) The farmer's production 
tii) The farmer's ocojpations 
IV) Extension 



f^edia & metho(^ 



Pnnted correspondence material, seminars, 
audio-visual aids, group study sessions 
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Cameroon 



ffflggargft 



Projects i) training of women groups in agnoitture 

ti) training of trainers tor the Ministry of 
^ricutture 



1. 4 offices in Cameroon at Yaoundd. BamerKiap Douafa and f^aroua 

2. Training sessions during 1987-88 attracted 6,321 participants, 2309 of 
whom were women. 



2, University de Yaoundd 

AMress B P. 327 

Yaoundd 
CAMERCX3N 

Telephone (♦237) 220744 

Coniacf Prof. Jacob NGU-LIFANJI (Vice-Chanceltor) 

Prof. 5. YunK^ KWANKAM (Head of Department 

ElectriMl Engineering, ENSP) 

Ms Naluva LYONGA (Factuty of Arts) 

Data mstitution was estabtfshed Distance teaching workshop held m June 

8-13 1987 

Aims and objectives To explore the possibility of adapting distance 

teaching technKi^es to overcome overcrowding 
being currently experience in face-to-f^ 
teaching in partioiiar ^cuKies (e g Science and 
Uw) 

SmcM Peafuna 



A report on the proceedings of the workshop tn 1987 recommended that a 
pftot phase be introck/c^ for 3 courses: m Law. Biology (at the Universfty) 
ami a teacher training course (at ENS}. Hardware, with the cooperation of 
CRTU (Cameroon Radio and Television NetiM)rk}. has ^n selected for 
irat^on In three an^i-theatrtt. each ^ipabie of seating 1000 students 
The c^KSo-visual materfaf will hefp reKh ^myftanemisly as many as 2^0 
stu<tonts Each amphitheatre ts to be ^tpped with two cameras ar^ a 
dosed-droiit tetevison system which the Vira*Chanc»tk>r would be able to 
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Cameroon 

monitor from his office. Installation of the hardware is imminent and couW l>e 
ftnaiised sewn. 
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Central African Republic 



CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBUC 



CQUMTRY PRQFfLg 



Population 



3 m (1988/89) 



Area 



622,984 sq km. 



Languages 



French, Sango, Hausa 



GDPpercaf^m 



US $270(1988/89) 



OVERVIEW 



The Centra) African Republic has no tradition of distance education, except 
for the UNESCO/UNDP Project, AcceleiBted Training of Soence Tethers, 
^ich comprises some elements of sert-teaching, fotkTwed by a course at a 
teacher trwning college* (BERRUER, A 1990, p i) So writes a reviewer 
about the educaton scene in the Central African Republic. aHhough the 
writer also points to the prospect of a World Bank Projed to mprove lhe 
quality of primary teachers' 

The spread of edi^aton at sdioo) level is low in that recent figunes show 
that only 28.9% (31 1 ,836) of children between 6 and 12 years of age out of 
1.076,441 are In schml. The teaser-pupil ntto ranges from between 74 
and 1<K). which highBghts the scarcity of qualified tea^i^ mquired to 
improve the quality of education provKled. Some effort is being made to 
amefiorate the situation in respect of the Centre National da Formation 
Continue. 

The WorW Bank Project will be initialiy launched with 100 candidates m 2 
designate geographical areas. Ovara and Bangui. Each candidate v^ll 
work towarcte one of three certificate courses by the use of correspondence 
materials, radk) and some face^o-fara contact 

Given the ^ve summary, the entry under the Central African Republic on 
the EcolB National tf Administration raises a numtor of questions &nce no 
recent response has been recei^ fipm the tn^tutton. it carvwt be 
e^abUshed whether or not tt still is m operation. Similar Institutions ex}St m 
other fraraophone countries and the reference to it in Comsf^ndBnce 
e<kK^on in Afir^ is the only source confimifng its existence, albert some 
twenty years ago- 



The following references form the main sources which have been consulted 
in preparing tha above overview: 

1 BERBUER. A (1990) Case Sfutiles in WestarKf Central Afnca Burkina 
Fasc, Cifngo. Mali. Central Afri^n RefHit^iC a/nt Togo. Paper tabled at the 
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Central Afncan Repubfic 



UNESCO Distance Education Seminar on Africa hreB tn Arusha. Tanzania, 
24-28 SefSember 1990, Doc.CA/Afusha/4/ii 

2 MtNISTERE DE L'EDUCATION NATIONAIE. SECRETARIAT GENERAL - 
INSTrrUT PEDAGOGIQUE NATIONAL (1981 ) Rspporf Nmionslde la 
RBput^kjuB Centratrk^ne a la 386ma Session da la C. / £, Bangui: 
Ministdre cte TEducation Nationals 

3 KABWASA, A & KAUNDA, M M. {ads}(1973) Corraspondence Education 
in Africa. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul 



^jS igTiyUTIOMS IMVQLVED ffl DISTANCE TEACHING 
1. Ecote National d* Administration 



Address 



Bangui 

CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 



Data institution was estat>1ishe& 1963 



No of students 



Between 150-200 



Education^ level 

Eligibility 
Subjects taught 



Media & method 



Formal education tor students seeking entry to the 
Instrtut International rfAdmimstration Publique in 
Paris 

All students with some secondary education. 
Selection by examination 

French comp«5sit!on. pr^s of administrative texts, 
history and geography o? CAR. Central African 
public law and political and admini^ratlve 
organiiatfon. intemattonal organizations and 
current affairs 

Correspoi^ence matenal, including model 
answers 



1 Correspondence work integrated with that of the school system where 
sonre of the stwtems may be in full-time education. 

2 One-thifd of mtake to courses reserved for gviI sen^ants seeking 
promotion 



Central African RapubHc 



2. INADES - FQrmatlon 

INADES-Formation has no national office in the Central African Republic but 
is engaged in development/agricuiturat programmes there. 



3» Centre Natiwnal de Formation Continue 



TelephonB 
Contact 



B.P. 35, MEPST Bangui. 
CEI^TRAL AFRICAN HEPUBUC 

(^236 61) 61-21-00/81-68^97 

Mr Fr^dhc NGUILi {Olredeur Gdn^ral de la 
Rscharrhe et la Formation P^gogiques) 



Date institution was e^ablished: 1984 

Aims and objactivBS i) Continuing training of teachers in employment 

it) Retraining of teachers at a distance 
No of staff 15 

No. of students 6000 employed students on training courses 

Approx^ No. enrolled annually. 740 



Annual gtftfggf 

Bi^et allocation 

Source of funding 
Sfwnsorstiips 



FCFA60m (US$ 0.2m) for retraining under the 3rd 
World Bank Project 

National bu(^et 

World Bank Pft>ject budget 



Courses DBtaila 

f dSucaf/ona/ level 

Eligibility 
Subject taught 
Aledife S methocte 



Continuing Education; Te^^her training for 
primary and secondary ec&ication 



Pedagc^ and educatfonaJ sciences 

Pedagogical review, teaching through seminars 
and conference 
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Central African Raf^bitc 



Prvficts i) Continuing education of teachers 

U) Distance ectucatlon: evatuation of teaching 
practice 

1 Training at a distance 

2 Ratraining of nev¥iy recruited teachers 
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CHAD 



COUNTRY PROFILE 



Population 
Area 

Languages 
GDP capita 



PYERVieW 



INADES'Formation is a non-governmental oryanisalion with an international 
outlook engaged in development projects in several countries in Africa. With 
Its heach^uaners based in Cfite d'lvoire INADES-Formatlon has gone 
through a series of transformation by means of seK-evaiuation to cflswver 
what Its main focus and role in development should l». Over the years there 
has evoh/ed a firm conviction that development projects adopting distance 
teaching techniques should be their main foois. 

Under the heading. Spe^af Features, you will fimj details atwut activities 
with which INADES'Formation is involved in Chad. 



5,2 m {19ea«9) 
1.284,000 sq. Km, 
French, Sara. Arabic 
US $68(1988/89) 



IWaTfTUTION iWVQLVED tN DISTAMCE TEACHtNQ 
INADES > Formation 

Adaress P 0 Box 945 

N'Djamena 
CHAD 

Telephone (<f235) 2928 

Contact J L FERRER (Director) 

Date matfiution was estabhst)ect 1978 

Atms and objectives To provide training opportunities for development 

and for agricultural workers ope^ng m the rural 
areas 

No of staff 27 (including 13 trainers) 
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Source. ot funtfi'ng 



tntemational, with local support for particular 
projects 



Educational level 

Eligibility 
Subjects taught 



Media & methods 



Continuing education: course tn basic agriculture 
to workers in rural areas 

Registered students 

4 senes each comprising 9 booklets 

i) General agrKUilture and animal husbandry 

ii) The farmer's production 

iii) The farmer's occupations 

iv) Extension 

Correspondence material, audio-visual aids, 
seminars 



Projects 



tNADES'Formation Is engaged in the following 
programmes on behatf of the government, 

involving: 

i) Hearth work in Dcba 

ii) Training of development workers for CARE- 
TCHAD 



Dunng 1987-88. 3942 participants were ♦m/olved fn training sessions. 552 of 
whom were women. 
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Congo (Brazzaville) 



CONGO (Brazzaviiie) 



COUNTRY PROFILE 



Population 



1.80 m (19B8/S9) 



Area 



349,650 sq. km. 



Languages 



French, Kongo. Teke, Boutangui 



GDP per capita 



US S 2783 



QVERVtEW 



The Pmple*s Republic of the Congo has a tong history of correspondence 
ech^catton, particutarty ai the University Marian NgouatH (formerty, Universjt^ 
de Brazzaville). Stati^caJ rea)rcis show that the student FK>pulation studying 
a! a <fistan» in the late 1970s through to the early 1980s grew steadifiy from 
1114 0n 1976) to 1438 (in 1982), 

Annual reports in the 1980s mention numerous kinds of difficulties which the 
University experieiKed: in staffing, breakctown of equipment and in^tequate 
genaiat finandaJ provision (See Annual reports. 198l-82« and 1982-83) for 
it to enjoy effident administration ar^ management, it is not unexpected that 
the irmaased and cumulative effect of the difncutties ted in June 19^ to the 
unfortunate dedslon to dose the operations of the conrespondence 
programmes organised by the Unlvs^.(BERRUER, 1990, p.4 {Congo}). 
Having been modelled on the former Centre National de Tdl^enseignement 
(now the Centre National tfEnseignement k Distar^re) in Paris, it was 
considered unique in the African context that the Unh^ersitd h/tarien Ngouabi 
offered Its courses to stiKients outside the Congo. 

Other programmes which were in operation in the Coirgo have ceased. 
These were linked with govemment po^es. whether in literacy 
pfP^ammM or Inservim training offerers {BERRUER< 1990, pp 5-7 
(Congo]). The difficulties of operating distance educatfon activities effectively 
within the country is con^antfy emphatised, although a proposal to revive 
the operation within the University has been (Hit fon^^. (BERRUER, 1990, 
p.5[C0fMI0]). 



The followir^ references form the main sources which have been consulted 
m preparing the above review: 

1 . BERRUER. A (1 990) Case &u</ies iry West and Central Atrk:a: Burkina 
Fa$0, Cof^, Mali, Centra Afr^ Re/HM^ and Togo, Paper tabled at the 
UNESCO Distance Education Seminar on Africa^ held in AoiSha^ Tanzania* 
24-28 Septemter 1990. Doc CA/Arusha/4/if 
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2. UNIVERSITE MARIEN NGOUABJ (1983) R^iport (Su Sarwx C^ 
rEnsBfgn^mm par Corro^ondanco: Ann60 Acadimique 1^-B3, 
Bfaizavilla: Universtte Marten NflouaW. See also Annde Acadimiqua I98i- 
82. 



iMgTiTunoM tMvni ygp m p^gTAMCg teaching 

UnlversH* Marlen Ngouabi Service de ^'Eneelgnement par 
Corretpondance (formerty, Unlversit* de Brazzaville Service 
d'Enaeignement par Correapondanee) 



Address 



B.P. 246 

Brazzaville 

CONGO 



Telephone (+242) 810874 

Contact Mr Victor MBOUNGOU 

Dafe institution was es^ished. 1961 

Aims ami objectivas To provide the opprtunity of a university education 

through correspondenM study. 

No of staff 9 full-time, 45 part-time 

No. of stiKien^ 1230 

Approx. No. enrofled annually: 500 



finnual Budget 

But^et aUocaion 
Sour^ of binding 
Sponsorstilps 



15m FCF A (c US$50,000) 
University 

Government of Congo and French aid 



Cauraea Datalls 



Educational level 
Eligibility 



Tertiary level 

Students with prerequisite entry qualiftcations 
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Congo (Brazzavifl9) 



Subjects taught 



Licpncft in taw. Economics. Oiptoma in Letters 
(DUEL) • mwJem liter^ure. modem foreign 
iangui^es. history* gec^mphy 



M^&i & methods 



Correspondence material* marked assignments 
and mc^i answers 



SomeiBi PMturM 

1 Offers corses to students in other fmncophone countries in Afnca 

2. ^to fees are charged but each student is expected to cover enrctment 
costs am) pan of postal charges. 

3 Modelled on the former Centre National de Tdtd Enseignement in Pahs 

4 Drop out rale is high. 

5. Postal servica is slow, particularly for those students living outside the 



Congo 
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DJIBOUTI 

^^^^^fMTHY PROFILE 

Population 0.5m (1988-89) 

Area 23.310 sqHm 

Languages French. AralJic, Somali, Saiho-Afar 

GDP per capita US $536 (1 988-89) 



QVEHVIEW 

No inlomiation addtional to what appears below was received about the 
Brittsh Council programme or. indeed, about other distance teaching 
activities in Djibouti. 



IMaTiTimOM IfJV/nt ygP in niSTANCE TEACHING 

British Council English Unguafle Project for Teachers 



Attdress 
Fax 

Contact 



c/o GeNatiy Hanlve 

Djibouti-vitle 

DJIBOUTI 

(+253) 353294 

Mr Patrick MILLER 



Date institution was estabiishgit. Programme scheduled to start October 

1990 



Aims and otjectivas 
No. of staff 



To help indigenous teachers of English become 
competent in the teaching of English 



pqiiramm Dmtalla 

EtAjcational level 
Eligibility 



Continuing education; In-service training 
programme for teachers of English a! secondary 
education level 

Teachers of English in secondary schools 
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Djibouti 



Subjects taught TeacNng English Language Methods course 

Media & metho(^ Independent study units, set texts, face-to-face 

workshops* 
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Ethiopia 



ETHIOPIA 

ftntlMTHV PROFILE 

Population 36.20 m (1988/89) 

Atsa ^ ,780,AKJ sq.km, 

languages Amharic, English 

GOP par capita US $ 1 55 (1 988/89) 

QySRVtEW 

With the political revplution in Ethiopia m 1974 came a radical change in 
educational policy and in the educaUon system Hitherto, gerwr^education 
was felt to have twen Hmited in its range and availability {PROVISIONAL 
MILITARY GOVERNMENT OF SQCJALtST ETHIOPIA. 1981a. p 4) The new 
regime pledged to effect an accelerated tempo of change with a vanety of 
mechanisms set in place m the educational system to ensure that it 
responded to rapid diange. Among the^ were included: 

I) the creation of a National Cumojlum Development Centre 

ii) a continuous prcwess of in-sen^ and on-the-pb training 
provided for educational pGrK>nnel. to ensure that the system is up-to- 
date and professionally equipped to carry out its tasks. 

Both these changes were to affect the way distance education was used 
within the education system. 

Another problem the pre- 1974 education system was reported to have 
revealed was the maldistribution of the formal school system, the 
consequence of which caused the neglect of the rural peputolon to the 
advantage of those living in towns. (PROVISIONAL MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT OF SOCIAUST ETHIOPIA. 1981a. p.5). It is i^med that 
50% of the enrolment in sdiools in 1974 mis from the urban area when 90% 
of the population lived in the lurai area. Adjustment in the tcfej^on system 
with the universalisation of general eA««ion meant that the driw to 
eradicate illiteracy among young people and aduSs cojW "w».«^^|y 
be carried out only through distance teKhlngtechntques (PROVISIONAL 
MILITARY GOVERNMENT OF SOCIALIST ETHIOPIA. 1981b. p.1) 

With all this came about a revision of the education P/^^;^J^h}l^„ 
formation of the National Curriculum Devetopment Centre (DEPARTMENT 
OF ADULT EDUCATION DISTANCE EDUCATION DIVISION, 1980. p i). 
The revision of the school curriculum which resulted from this meant that 
worK which had been jointly undertaken by the Ministfy of Education and the 
Addis Ababa University in the development of a corwpondence education 
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programme at saoondary had to ba abandonad and transfarrad 
outriflht in 1976 to the Minisry. Snca than, \h9 pfogramma has baan 
davaiopad and macto tu^ oparetonal for fidutts ami youi^ {m)pla 
Intancfing to romplata thalr sacoinJary a<fci»tton up to the Ethtopian 
Sarandary School Cartitoma tavai. 

In confonnrty with its plans tor the lutura dav^pmant of ecktfation, the 
(ySnlstry had as ona of its ots^ivas the aUntinaUon of iltttaracy. Othar 
process tndi^ted lha devetopmant of ma^wiisms which will ensure that 
education will have an immadiata and oontinuoas impact on tfw 
devetopmant pipgramma and on the Ufa of prop^, (PROVISJONAL 
MILITARY GOVERNMENT OF SOCIAUST ETHIOP»A,1981a, p.7), fn this 
context, the non-fomr»al MCtor pr^^ramme through ttie apiMcation of 
distant education technhiuas can be sMn as fuifiMng arother of the 
ob^Jvas of the h«njstfy of Edwaton. Atthoi^h Agrt-Servk» Ethiopia has 
bean m operation 5in« 1969, it is known to coilaborafa wrt> the AAjft 
Education Unit of the ftflnistry of E&jcation In the fiaW of aghcuflutre. 

What is unclear at the moment, however, is the extent to which the 
universltias in Ethiopia have continued to provide extra-mural ^Ivities 
which af^fy dtstanca education methods as a means of dalh^ry of their 
programmes 

The foBow)ng references form the main sources which have been consulted 
in preparing the atwe review: 

1 PROVISIONAL MIUTABY GOVERNMENT OF SOCIAUST ETHIOPIA 
<1981) Vw D9V0k>^nt cfE(^^fon in th9 Future si^ in the Light of World 
Problems, Addis Ababa: Ministry of Education 

2 PROVISIONAL MILITARY GOVERNMENT OF SOCIAUST ETHIOPIA 
(1981 ) The imrKtion ^tween Educatior) ami Productive Mfertc, Addis 
Ababa: Ministry of Education 

3, DEPARTMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION, [^stance Education Division 
<19«)) An tntrodMtion to fha 0/sfan» fdSucaf^on Program ofEtt^opia: ar) 
ir^forrrmon booklet, AcMis AbiO^: I^mawe Eduction Dvteion 

4, PTOVISIONAL MIUTARY GOVERNMENT OF SOCIAUST ETHIOPIA 
(1961) ftefmt on Education^ Developments in Ethiopia 1 978-1 9Kt. Md\s 
Ababa: Ministry of Education 



iMftTtTimOMS IMVQLVgP tN DISTANCE TEACHtNQ 

1 Agrl-Service-Ethiopla 

Addwss P O Box 2460 

Addis- Ababa 
ETHIOPIA 




Ethiopia 



Tel$phon0 
Contain 



(♦251) 164811/161212/161213 

21542 ASE ET 

A H. TELAHUN (DireOor) 



Date fPstitutfon was 9StablfSh9&, 1969 
Aims and objectives 



To encourage am) support training and 
development of workers in rural ai^as 



No of staff 58 Orrduding 37 trainers) 

Approx. No. enrolled annualty varies 



Annual ButiQQt 

Source of funding 



tnternationat. with local support for particuiar 
projects 



Educational level 



Media S methods 



Non-formai/continuing education courses 
comprising: 

i) literacy work with women 

ii) OTUat>oration with the KAnistry of AduK 
Education m the production course matenal 
in relation to the control of animal diseases, 
hygiene, malnutrition/nutrition 

Printed text, radio 



Resoarch 

Prefects 



Programme to re-estabHsh cooperative ventures 



Special Features 

1 Agn-Servjce- Ethiopia is the national office of INADES - Formation 

2 Agn-Service-Ethiop»a publishes an tnformation bulletin m 5 vernacular 
languages m collaboration with the Adult Education Unit of the Minisffy of 
Education 
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2. Distance Education Division 
AMpbss 



Department of Aduit Education 
Ministry of Education 
P O Box 4921 
Addis-Ababa, 
ETHIOPIA 



Telephone (4251 1) 154349 

Confacf Mammo KEBEDE or Gretachev^ KELEMU 

Dat9 institution was establish&d'. 1978 

Aims and otjBCtfW i) To provide opportunity of rantinuing education 

for working aduWs 

ii) Public education 

3? 

7000 



No of staff 
No. of students 



Approx No enrolled annually. lOOO 



Annual Budget 
Budget allocation 
Source of funding 

Sponsorships 



c US$500,000 

Ministry of Education, People's Democratic 
Republic of Ethiopia, students* fees 

Foreign assistance 



Coffr^a Dafalla 
Sdkjc^nal level 
BligiMity 
Subjetis faugfit 

hteiSa & metho(te 
Research 

Pro^as 



Secondary edition 

Al) who have completed primary school education 

Amharic. English, Natural sciences. History. 
Geography 

Corres(M)ndence matenal. ^^dio. face-to-face 



Planned tn-serwce training programme fof 
primary school teachers 
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GAMBIA 

CfttiNT"^ PROFILE 

Population 0.64m 0938-89) 

Area 11.295sq Km 

Languages EngWsh. French. Wolof, Ma(J«nka. Fula 

GPPpercaf^ta US $248- (1988-89) 

OVgRVIEW 

The Government of The Gambia « currently suPPOrt'"? » *f ^iSl.Thw 
tormS education proofammes which are transmitted either by radio or by 
^t^m to gSu^s. They form part of the Qoyemmenrs mass 
education orooramme to improve awareness In health matters and in 
SSK T^Sf some of thSm are aimed at spetific ai^^'^wiS';"^ 
otonnino child health, for example) (toes not minimise the common 

S Government to imjiove the quaWy of Meof the na^n^The 
»ma (^iedive may be seen to apply to the radio broadcasts aimed at 
primary schools. 

AS part of the overall development of raising national ojnsciousTOM.non- 
formS education programmes are seen as making their o*" 
SISrts theweil-SirJ of the nation, in the same way t^^^.^^^.^"'^*' 
pfSlgrammes are intended to enhance the quality of formal education. 

Because there is no evaluation machinery currently in place with which to 
measure the effectiveness of these programmes their value can only »e 
cruSly assessed over time by evidence of any signifi^nt changes either m 
attitude to usual practice in health or agricultore or m the quality of hfe of 
those who are exposed to the programmes. 

Plans are also afoot to lntrodw» distance education methods into tertiary 
eSication in the Gambia {ADB, 1989. p.58). The (»umfy's ort^h|gher 
education Institution, QamKa Coitege. has, through the M""8»nr o* 
Education, approached the Commonwealth of Learning for assistance 
Devetop'^'tsnts are awaited. 

The following references form the main sources which have been consulted 
in preparif^ the above rewew: 

1 -Brief history of the Schools Broadcasting Services m the Gambia", n d., 
typescript 
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2. GOVERNMENT OF THE GAMBIA (1 989) An evBluation policy tor th& 
Gambia: 198B'2(XJ3. Banjul: Qovamment of the Gambia 

3. Tha QanOM: Raf^n of a fyroject HientHication n^sston, I9th June- 1st July 
f9A9, Banjul/Parts: African Developmarrt Bank/UNESCO. 1989 



IMSmUTIONS tNVQLVgP iN DISTANCE TEACHtNG 



1. Haaltti Education Unit 

Addrass Medical and Haaith Department 

Medical Haadquaners 
Banjul 
The Gambia 

Contact MrSeKou O OIBBA 

Data institution was astabfisfwt, 1980 

Aims and objactivas i) To contnbirte toward the reduction of morbidity 

and mortality due to preventable disease 
conditions 

ii) To Increase and strenflthen health awareness 
(disease prevention, protection of health, the 
effective utills^on of services) among people in 
the Gambia 

iif) To train and support health workers 



Sponsorshtps 



USAID (US). Overseas Development 
Administiatton (UK) 



Caurama Dafatim 

Bck/catlonal leva! 

Eligibility 
Subtaas tm/ght 



In-service training of Health workers • Non-tormal 
Routine and Speoal Programme 

Health workers, and the general public 

htetemai ami ChM HeaNh. including Famtiy 
Planning, Child Immunisation Vaccine, 
preventable Diseases. Water am} Sanitation. 
Personal Hygiene 
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Madia & mathods Radio (Radio Gantbia). print, audio-visual and 

extension communicated systems, film 



Spmelal F^aturBB 

1 Early programn^es (1981-85) Include Mass M«Jla for Infant Health (MMIH) 
funded by USAID to promote home-made Oral Rehydration Programme 

2 Extensive collaborative linkages with other government and non- 
government agendas, e g. Extension Aids Unit of the Ministry of Agncufture 



2. Schools Broadcasting Unit 



Address 



Ministry of Education 

Banjul 

The Gambia 



Tef&phone (•►220) 28761 

Contact Mr T W GEORGE (Director of Services) 

ite mstitution was Bstabtish&ct. 1978 

Aims and obfictives To provide support for primanr ^ooi education 

within the Gambia 

No of staff 2 teacher presenters, plus support staff 

No of students 89,000 children m 189 pnmary schools 

Approx, No enrolled annually Programmes linked to schools dunng term 



Annual Sudaat 

Sourm of ^ur^f^f 



Government of the Gambia 



Cnurmmm Datalla 

EA^tional level 
EligiMity 
Subjects taugtit 
Me<^&metfJO<to 



Primtary education 
Available to all pnmary ^t^ools 
English and Sodal Studies 
Printed m^erial« radio 
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R^s&areh 

Projects Feedback i$ received from schools but the Unit 

has no staff to evaluatQ and monitor the quality of 



Sc^elai F&atur&s 

1 Schools broadcast transmission does not achieve a nation-wide 
coverage Regions 3 and 4 (paaiojlariy the (atter) cannot receive the 
broacteasts. 

2 Poor quality of radio cassette players {only recently aojuired) has led to a 
OiHailn^en! in the number of schools receiving broad^ts. 

3 Radio teacher presenters need training opportunities. 

4. Coilaboratjon is undertaken with o^fleagues in the Mim^ry of Information 
(Radio Gambia- where the teacher presenters are k^ted) and Curriculum 
Development Centra and Book Production & Materials Resources Unit for 
developing the programmes Radio Gambia has three recordir^ studios 
which are constantly rn use. Pnohty of schools broa(teasting can only be met 
within the constraints of allocation available within the schedule for 
programme production 



3. Non-format Education Programme 



AMresF Department of Non-formal Educath-^n 

Ministry of Education 
Banjul 
GAMBIA 

Wephona {^220) 28766 

Contaa MrS.L KINTEH 

Data institution was estabtishecf: 1982 

Aims ara objectives To provkte mass education programmes, mainly 

in literacy and agricutture 

No of staff 32 

No. of stifcients 55.900 ( M C9 are female) 

Af^rox No enroiied annually vanes 



Annual Budget 
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Source of funding 



Government of the Gambia 



$f>onsorst}fps 



Canadian Organisation for Davaiopment through 
Education (CODE) {1984-86] 



pHUfggg DGtBilS 



EducBtional l0vei 



Continuing aducation 



Ehgtbihty 



Rural agricuttura workers, illiterate adults 



Subj&cts taugf^t 



Projects on rice irrigation and farm management 
have been organised. Also Ueracy Campaign 
Programme aiming at foundation and post* 
literacy levels 



Media & m^tfrods 



audio-cassettes, face*to-face contact 



1 The use of audio-cassettes is preferred be<^se of built-in advantages of 
organising listening groups wth a facilitator to reinforce essential messages 
which may have been suppHed in printed form. This method also provides 
thft advantage of infant response to messages and ideas, which becomes 
useful for revision of programmes 

2 There are 5 geographical regions with a senior officer in each region with 
responsiOlility tor conceptualising learning materials with field staff in the 
regton. 

3 Collaboration taKes place with non-governmental organisations and 
extension agenaes engaged in field wort^. 

4 Languages mainly m use are Woiof , Madinka and Pulaar 

5 Farmers who are considered to be at the post-literacy ^age prefer to 
receive materials for their own use than to attend group classes. 

6 Dtfticulty of conducting audience research and tack of control over 
transmission times led to the decision to abandon the use of Radio Gambia 
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QQUMTRY PROFILE 



Population 



12.8 m (1988/89) 



Area 



239.460 sq. km 



Languages 



English. Tw, Fanta. Ga. Ewa, Dagbani 



GDP par capita 



US$406 (1988/89) 



OVERVIEW 



Ghana was the first of the countries in Africa to gain its independenca (in 
1957) from Britain In the (ate 1950s, therefore, there was a drive to exf^nd 
the educational system at school level at a time when the general economic 
cfimate could sustain the expansion. At the same time, higher education 
gained fts own share of the growth that occurred. 

The economic decline in the 1970s and subsequently meant that the 
educational structures in place were no tonger being nwint^n^J to the 
standard of previous years Scarcity of resources meant that the educational 
system had increasingly to rely on trained staff to devise skills which could 
minimise the eHed resulting from such scarcity In the wake of this situation, 
the system worsened further with the exodus of trainod teachers to other 
African countries (REPUBLIC OF GHANA, 1984. p.16) 

The urgency to introduce distant ecftication m other countries in AfriM to 
provide an attematlve route to tr^ionat edu^ion did not arise in the case 
of Ghaf^. That is not to say that there was no need for it. The development of 
manpower sKiils wfthin Ghana was undergoing a planned phase, aspectaiiy 
with the setting up of two other univer^ies Teacher tmining, too. had its 
own programme (NATIONAL TEACHER TRAINING COUNCIL, 1989) Only 
in the ffeM of professional and vocational training Mm the op^>rtunity 
lacking. {Da)t0H>pment of Etk^at^ in Ghana, f975 and 1978. Report of ttia 
Season of the Intam^on^ Conference on Ecft/caton, t977, p. 9). The 
cumulative effect of the down turn in the economic dimate which rontinued 
in the 1970s could be seen as a key f^or that gave rise to the 
establishment of cortespot^nce edition. The Unt^^rstty of Ghana's 
institute of Adult Education opened m 1970 the Correspondence Education 
(now Distance Education) Unit which was to provide wurses at secondary 
education tevef le^ng to the G C E *0 Level ft follow^ the f^ern of the 
limited range of the traditional form of education provision which was now 
being lost by those young adults who had missed out of a complete school 
(Sifeer but were intern on developing their career prospects (ANS6RE. 1979, 



P16). 
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The commencjal prospect which the gap in provi^on offered was not bst, in 
^riew of the deveiopment which emerged in direa competition with the 
University's Con-espondence Unit The Home Study Training Centre In 
Ghana, set up in 1976, followed the pattern of the Conre^ndenw Unit with 
academic course offerings but extenited its nange to indu<te courses m the 
profess^onat and vocations^ fields. 

A recent report on higher education makes clear that infornml discussions 
are afoot to extend distance education provision to inclutte tertiary level 
education Currently, about 70% of eligible students appfying to study in 
Ghana*s three universities are not offered pla»8. A potential for ^stance 
education at tertiary level exists, exduding those already in full employment 
who may want to avail themselves of any such oJucational opfwtunity. 

The following references form the main sources which have been consulted 
m prepanng the above review: 

1 REPUBLIC OF GHANA (1984) Thirty-nmth Session of the lntemat«)nal 
Conference of Education. Geneva. October 1984 Ghana's Country Paper 
on Development of Education 1981 -S3, Accra: Government Printer {?). 

2 NATIONAL TEACHER TRAINING COUNCIL (Ghana), OuVifW Review vt 
the Modufar Programme, 1989 Typescript 

3. Deveii^oment of Education in Ghana 1975 and 197B Report to the Xth 
Session 6t the fntemationai Con^rence on Education, Geneva. September 
1977. 1977 

4. ANSERE, J K (1979) A Profiie Of Correspondence Students in Ghana. 
Economic Commission for Africa International Seminar on Di^nce 
Education, Addis Ababa, 3-15 September 1979 

5 CORRESPONDENCE EDUCATION UNIT. UNIVERSITY OF GHANA 
(1981 ) AnnuaH RefK>rt of the Correspondence EdMatmn Unit of the Institute 
ot Aduft Education. University of Ghana for the ^demic Year July 1979 • 
June 1980 



iNSTITUTiONS IMVOLVED IM DISTANCE TEACHING 



1. Unfverstty of Ghana Distance Edueatlon Unit 

Address University of Ghana 

Institute of Adult Education 

P.O Box 31 

Legon, 

Accra 

GHANA 

Telephone 1^233) 775430 
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Telex 



2556 UGL GH 



Head o1 Unit 
Head of institute 



Mr Chris AKWAYENA 

Prof. Miranda GREENSTREET 



Date institution was established : 1946; Distance education programme m 

1971 



Aims and objectives 

No of^aff 
No of students 



To provide educational opportunity at secondary 
education level for young workers who left school 
early 

18 (including 12 part<ttme) 

695 (programme just revived - 1990) 



Annual eutfqgf 

Budget atlocation 
Source of funding 
Sponsorships 



0 24.000,000 tcUS$8 000) 

Government ot Ghana via university fundir>g 

Canadian Organisation for Development through 
Education (CODE)) 



Courses DataUa 



Educationaf fevef 
Eligibility 

Subjects taught 



Media S methods 



Secondary 

Essentially for workers with 10 years of school 
education (up to Middle School level) 

•fcngfish Uangu^e» Mathematics Pnnaples of 
Accounts. Commerce,Economics. History. 
Religious Studies (Christian) 

•Students are not allowed to otter to study more 
than 5 subjects 

Correspondent printed matahai. tutor-marked 
f^gnments wHh helpful comments 



Somelal Features 

1 The Dist^ce Education Unit also offers an Integrated Programme (IP) tor 
students in Accra and Takcradi only (since 1980) Course material is paced 
and students are ex^ct^ to attend classes at their centres for face-to face 
tuition. For such students subsequent (X}urse matenat is available from the 
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IP Is colie«9d every fortnight and » turn around time for assignmems is 
wthln a fortnight. Other students have their assignments marked and 
dispatched from the Distance Education Unit in Acwa 

2 As part of the Institute of Adutt Education the Distance Education Unit has 
access to the printing faoWies ava^l^le from the Institide 

3 The intreduction of the New Education System has led to a pnjcess of 
transition- to phase current provision and to re-write new matenal to reflect 
new poUdes in education. UnavaitatJiiity of ^lequate matenal (parts tor 
madiinery and or paper) affects of»rations sometimes. 



Following a recent report on higher education, there has been discussion 
atjout extending distance education provision to include tertiary level 
education. Currently. atJOut 70% of eligiblB students applying to study in 
Ghana's 3 universities are not offered places A potential for distance 
education exists in the university sector as well as in relation to adults in ti 
employment. 



2. Home Study Training Centre of Ghana 



Address Matraco House 



Date institution was estabiishett. 1976 

Aims and objeaivas To offer (»urses to young adjtts and 

professionals in employment 



2nd Floor 
P.O.Box 3714 
Accra 
GHANA 



Conmct 



Df G. SEDODEY (Managing Director) 



No ot staff 



No. of students 



4 (excluding several engaged part time) 

Cun-ently ^ut 2000 (1990) undertaking a wide 
range of courses 



Annual Budget 



Sources ot tundir^ 



i) Students* fees 

li) Receipts from sale of course material 
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CoursM DBiaila 



Sub/eca taught 



Offers a ¥vidd range of coursed, from GCE '0' 
level to ctegree cwrses in Law and m Economics, 
as wen as pfofes^onal courses in electrical and 
medtanical training, accountancy, marketir^. 
managenrent, ete. A broker for professional 
Institutions offering examinmions for students 
Bving In Ghana. 

No restrictions 

various 



WWra & methods 



Engages staff to write corres^ndence 
material on a wide range o^ courses. No face tu- 
face tuition offered 



Essenttatty a commercial venture, reflecting the ladi of adequafe 
educational provision In a variety of areas. 
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Guinea 

GUINEA 

(^QtlMTRV PROFILE 

5 70 m (198B/89) 
245.957 sq. Km. 

French. Susu, MalinKe, Fulani/Psul 
US $309 (1988/89) 



Population 
Aroa 

Languages 
GDP par c^iprta 



OVERVIEW 

In a study undertaken m the 1980s, the value o< distance education in the 
education system in Guinea is recognised for its potential and real 
contribution in updating the training ol prolessionals as well as tn the 
development of basic education (VAURIEN. J. 1985. p S). At the same time, 
the additional value to be gained by networking with institutions wrthm as 
well as outskJe Guinea is not overtooked (VALERIEN, J, 1985, p.lO). 
although it was felt that this would rw^ira an extensive transformaion of the 
existirra senrice to establish an Institut Guinten d'Enseignement d Distance 
(IGED). A schematic inierpretation elaborates on the proposal to show the 
external links which draw upon agencies in Europe (CNED, UNESCO), and 
Africa {INADES. BREDA, NEIDA) to serve kjcal needs in development and 
education through the support and sustenance of the Institut Guin6en 
d'Enseignement A Distance, a successor to the Service National 
d'Enseignement d Distance. 

A report about the stale of education in 1981 (REPUBLIQUE POPULAIRE 
REVOLUnONAIRE DE GUINEE. 1901 , p 1 ; draws a comparison with the 
state of education m 1958, when Guinea obtained imJepeixlence The 
reforms Introduced in 1959 ar^ the impfiftations for trained staff at all levels 
of the edu^on system were seen to reflect a fundamental problem which 
still preoccupies the government and is referred to as "Revolution de la 
Cuttura'. 

Although the discussion wcurs m general terms, figures available 
elsewhere for an eartier j»riaJ revealed that only 29% of the children of 
school age (240.600) were attendir^ school (LINGAPPA, S. 1977, p.9) if 
can be seen, therefore, that the development of the refomi in education 
begun in 1959 may be tn direct response to the establishment in 1964 of the 
Service National d'Enseignement k Distance. 




The foUoiiwng references form the main sources which have been consulietf 
in pre(»ring the above review; 
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1 . VALERIEN, J (1965} Guinw: RelafH:9 0b$ a<:thrim cTBf^a^rmnwn A 
<^tan^. Rapport ^tablt d nntBntion <&j Gouwrnement tie R^bUquB 
Pop^Mairo R6voluUonmm cte GuinM par I^Org^^miondBS Nations Unias 
pour rioucatlon, la Soanca at la Cvttura, Paris: UNESCO 

2. LINGAPPA, S (comp) {1977} Educabon and tha sc^o-^cononjic 
anvironmant • raoant devalopmants in Ginnaa, Paris: UNESCO 

a RgPUBUQUE POPULAIRE REVOLUTIONAIRE DE GUINEE (1981) 
Rappoft da la Dalagation Guin^na a fa 38a Sassion <^ to Ccnfdranca 
Intennaiionsda da fEducaticn, Gdn6va. 10-19 Novambra 1981. Conakry: 
RdfHJbhqua Populaira Revoiutionaire da Guinea 



INSTITUTION INVOLVED IN DISTANCE TEACHING 



Service National d'Ensaignemant d Distance 



Address 



B P. 475 
Conakry 

Repubbc of GUINEA 
WEST AFRICA 



Tetaphona {^2?4) 441846 

Contact Apoilinaira Roger LANAUD (Director) 

Data institutton nvas astabOshad 1964 

Am$ and objactivas \) To provide self education and continuous 

learning opportunity for adutts. particularly those 
living in rural areas 

ii; To expand educational opportunities tor 
secondary high school graduates 



No of staff 

No, otstt^ents 2200 



37 



Annual Buda&i 

Source of funding 
Sponsorsfyips 



Government ot the Republic of Guinea 
Mtnistfy of Education 
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Bducational levei 

Eligibility 
Subfects taught 



Medta & methods 



i) Secondary Education- children and adutts 
II) Continuing Education 

Minimum age of 14 years and must be currently 
employed 

n French. Biotogy, Enwronmertal Stucfies, 
Physics, Geoorapl^. Home Economics 

ii) industrial Relattons. Psychology. Agnculture. 
Veteriiwy Sdenw. Fore^ry 

Radio, correspondence material, face-to-faca 
contact, audio-visuat 



S'sfiiailSe '0' audio-vsual and reprographc wort,. 
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IVORY COAST 



pOUMTRY PROFILE 



Population 



9 81 m (1988/89) 



322,483 sq. km. 



Languages 



French. Baould. Dioula, Bete 



GPP per capita 



US$686 (1988/89) 



PVERVIEW 

U) 1964. a ministenai decree. A/o 54-365, issued from the ^«nlste^e de 
rEducation Nationale of the Ivory Coast brought about the estabfishment of 
the Centre National de Para et fdi^-Ensaignement (CNPTE). The oeation of 
this new organisation meant that another organisation founded in 1960. Le 
Centre National tfEnseignement par Corresporxlance. was subsumed into 
the CNPTE (COTE DWOtRE. MtNISTERE DE UEDUCATION NATIONALE, 
D£PRET No 64'36B, p 1). This devetopment not only coirHSded with 
educational reforms in the Ivory Coast which then result^ in a huge intake 
of chiidren and students at post primary education level, the economic 
situation at the time was significantly healthier (KAYE. A, 1975, pp 10-1 1)^ 

This developmeni resulted m the use of educational television m schools, 
sponsored by UNESCO World Bank, France (FAC). Canada (ACDI) United 
States ot Amenca (USAID). Belgium and the then Federal Repubhc of 
Germany By 1975, it was reported by that no less than 188 expatriate staff 
were involved with the Project (KAYE, A, 1980. p 8-3) Substantial funding 
for the Project was external and as it ^ved to rather expensi^, tt could 
not be eujsfained locally when external funding ceased. 

Sine© that experimeni which had the full support of the Government, nothmg 
else of that scale m the field of dstance «iucation has been put mto 
operation Besides, very little is known about the activities of the Ecoie 
Nationals rfAdmmistration, although it is known to be operating still 
Professional continuing education has been deveto^ at the Centre 
Universitaire de Formation Permanente (CUFOP) wtnle INADES^Formation 
IS evolved in the training of devetopment and agricultural workers 

It IS difficult to ignore the closure of the Instojctional Television Projea m that 
It provided direct and formal teaching by television of classes m the scf^oo^ 
system as well as non formal education of adults fts absence has created a 
gap in the provision that was available which is now partly filled by 
commerdaily-run corresponctence schools, a g CIFOPAD. The schuoi 
sector IS now poorly served m terms o* «rrespondence^distance teaching 
activities even though the CNPTE continues to provide programmes 



m SESTGOPYAVAiUufLE 



Ivory Coast 

The following references forrn the main sources which have been consulted 
in preparing the above review; 

1 COTE DWOIRE. MINlSTERE DE UEDUCATION NATIONALE (1964) 
DBcret no. 64-368 du 25 SeptsmtrB 1964. Abidjan: Ministere de TEducation 

2 KAYE. A (1978) Educational television in the Ivory Coast' Manuscript 
published in ARNOVE. R F (ed) (1976) E(kJcatiQn^ Television: a policy 
crifiqve a/^ guide for Oeveloping countries, Praeger 

3 KAYE. A (1980) Afnca; The ivory Coast In&fuct^nai T^evtsicn Project. 
Manuscript 

4 MINlSTERE DE t'EDUCATION NATONALE ET D| LA RECHERCHE 
SCIENTIFIQUE. CENTRE NATIONAL DE PARA TtL^-ENSEKSNEMENT 

(1965) Ensefgnement par corre$pon(tiince, Abidjan; Ministere de 
TEducatton 



INSTITUTIONS IMVQLVED |N DISTANCE TEACHING 



1, Centre UnlversHaIre de Formatlpn Permanente (CUFOP) 

Address 



Tplephone 

Tefex 

Contact 



Universrtd Nationale de C6ie tf h^tre 
B P. V34 Abidjan - R C.I. 
IVORY COAST 

(♦225) 445648/444169/440667 

26138 RECTU'CI 

DJOba COULIBALY (Directeur) 



Date institution was establfshed; 1981 
Aims and ot^iecttves 



To train staff of local enterprises through pan-t»me 
study 



Annyal gwtfggf 

Sponsorships 



University and consultancy fees 



QQursQS Oetails 



Continuing education two Kinds of courses are 
offered 

I) general courses in rnanagement topics for 
members of staff tn ic^f comf^ntas 
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ii) intro-enterprise programmes prepared iry 
accortlance with the neecis of staff in specific 
companies 



Also offers training to newfy appointed university 
lecturers 



Eligibitty 



Personnel selected Dy companies who have 
engaged CUFOP 



SubjBCts ar&as 



All management fields: commerce, marketing, 
computer ittet^cy. rural development, 
communication skills Level of delivery vanes 
0:^rding to ability of trainees. 



& methods 



Printed malenal. face-to-face tuition, radio, 
television 



ffwg/fl/ FQitures 

1 CUFOP has a list of 300 companies which reguiariy send staff for training 

2, The number of students m both types of programmes is limited to 20() p a 

3. Duration of programme is i year 

4 There is a limit of 20 students to each course 

5 CUFOP has links with the T6ie-universrt# m Qudbac 



2. Centre Ivofien de Formation Permanente d Distance 
(CIFOPAD) 



AMrBSS 



Of B P 692 
Abidjan 01 
IVORY COAST 



(♦225) 441191 



Contact 



Mr M^baye KANE (Directeur) 



Date instituiion kvas esiabftsheti 19B6 



Atm$ and obfictives 



To provide opportunity for training through 
correspondence study for those students wf tu 
would not be able to study otherwise 
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Ato. of students 

^nnual Budget 
Source of funding 



Currently 60 

i) Students' fees 

ii) Receipts from sale of corresjHsndence matenai 



nnarMS Details 
E(kications^ evel 
Eligibility 
Courses offered 



f^edm A methods 



Secondary and tertiary education 
Students who enrol pay course tees 
Correspondent tuition tor OTurses leading to 

I) University entrance examinations 

it) Middle management courses 

iii) Administrative courses 

iv) Baccataurdaf examinations 

All above courses are also ottered on a part-time 
basis (evening classes) with face to-face tuition 

Primed m^erial (commissioned wofX). tutor- 
marked assignments and face-to-faCT tuition tor 
those enrolled for part-time evening classes 



ffggg/af Fgflttffgg 

Essentially a commercial enterprise 



3. INAOES-Formatlon 



Address 



01 BP 2007 
Bouake 01 
IVORY COAST 



Teleptione 
Contact 



{4?2b) 633000 

MrG KONAN (Oirecteur) 



60 



Ivofy Coast 



Dm instihjtion was establishi^ 19 (inducSng 9 trainers) 
Aims BTtd obfoctivas 



To train and support people engaged in 
devetopment work, pan^tarty those Uvtng tn the 
rural areas 



4pnti^/ Budget 

Bu<^et aHocatfon 



International, with local support for partfCuiar 
projects 



Bducationa! lavei 

EUgibiUty 
Subjects taught 



Maaa S methods 



NoH'tormal ^ucation course in basic agriculture 
for workers livtng in runal areas 

Anyone can enrol on the course 

Four senes of course matertaJs each compnsing 
9 booklets on: 

I) General agnculture and animPi hust>andry 
ii) The farmer's production 
ill) The farmer's prcdu^ion 
iv) Extension 

Printed wrrespondence material, group study 
sessions, seminars 



Projacts 



SomcM FaaturaB 



Comprismg 

0 the SODEPA projects 

ii) training of community health workers 



Trainii^ activities dunng 1987<88 involved 1640 panH:ipants. i89 of whom 
ware women 



4. Eeole Nationait d' Administration 



Add/ess 



BP V20 

Cocody les 2 Piateagx 
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Contaa 

Courses offered 



Abidjafi V 
IVORY COAST 

Mr Boni DIAN (Directeur) 



Offers cormspondence courses to prepare 
students for entry to the School Some 800 
students were enrolled on the courses in 1971 . 



5. Centre National de Para et T6Id-Enselgnenient 



Address 



Ministre de I'Education et de la Recherche 

Sciemifique 

BP. V-154 

Abidjan 

IVORY COAST 



Telephone {+225) 228593 

Date mstituftory was established 1964 
Aims and objoctfves 



No of staff 



t) To provide general secondary education to 
adult worHers 

ii) To provjde general secondary education to the 
unemployed, prisoners, and those in military 
service 

40.000 (1985 figures) 



Annual BudQst 

Source of furiding 



Government funding 



^ourMm D^talla 

Educatiorrai level 
Ehgibllily 
Subjects taught 



Secondary education to baccaiaur^at 
By registration 

Philosophy, French. English. Spanish. Modern 
mathematics, Science. History, Geography Civics 
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M8<Sa S methods Pnnted correspomlencd material, marttsd 

assignments, counsellir^ 
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KENYA 



COUNTRY PROniE 



Population 



21 10 m (1988/89) 



Area 



582,646 sq. km. 



Languages 



English. Kiswahili, Kikuyu, Luo Kikamba Kiluhya 



GDP per capita 



US $ 313 (1988/89) 



OVERVIEW 



Kenya is one of the <ew countries m Africa wth a varied provision of distance 
teaching programmes offered more than one institution Two of them, 
however, are international in outlook - INADES-Formation and the Afncan 
Medical and Research Foundation (AMREF) - concentrating on non-formal 
education programmes connected with upgrading skills (n agnculture and 
health care respectively (OMONDI, C, 1986, p,1) As institutions which run 
operations m other countries, the extent to which these organisations may 
be said to reflect governmenfs policies cannot be easily determined In the 
case of the university, however, which is funded by the Government, the 
situation may be said to be quite different 

The two international organisations have adopted the distance teaching 
method to concentrate on two fundamental issues of development which 
form the main thrust of thetr operations in Afnca Their success may partly 
result from the economy of scale denvod from their operations, as well as 
from the appeal of the programmes themselves throughout the Afriran 
continent. 

The other distance teaching activities are mainly programmes involving 
formal education provisjon organised fnjm the University of NairoW*s 
College of Mult and Distance Education There is also the Kenya Institute of 
Special Education which has only just devetoped a distance teaching 
programme for teachers that is currantly beii^ tested. Overafl, the scarcity of 
skilled manpower in the field of education and other professions has led to 
the adoption of distance teaching techniques m the training of professionals 
qu»ck]y and efficiently without incurring substantially high costs. 

A survey of the current scene within the school system has revealed that a 
high proportion of its secondary teachers (47 7%) are unqualified (NDITIRU. 
S K 1988. p 3). The same was tnje of the primary echicatlon system, 
given that an in-service training rourse by distance teaching nwthod fs 
available through the Mtnistry of Education via the College of Education and 
External Studies at the University of Nairobi At the other extreme, the 
absence of adequate provision under the traditional system was failing 
those who were qualified to study full-time m tertiary education courses. 



Kenya 



There was the srtuation in 1986-87, for example, when 73.1% of those with 
ynver^ty entrance qualifications couJd not get a place in any of the four of 
Kenya's universities Out of the 13.882 with the relevant W levels for 
univer^ty oSmission. only 3718 (26.9%) couW Obtain pteces to study 
(NDITIRU, S K M e! al. 1988, p. 17). The government had t>een aware of the 
chronic shofte^e of plroes for some time {NOfTfRU, S K M. 19M, p. 4), even 
though the finaroal resources to establish the Faculty of External Degree 
studies (FEDS) couid not to made until 1985. 

Kenya's education system has enjoyed other distance te^hing programmes 
in the past, particularly at swondary education level. Following the recent 
revision of the national education policy, the correspomJence education 
programme by distance tewhing method once available to secondary 
school children and adults has now been discontinued by the University of 
Nairobi. Department of Distance Studies. 

The following references forni the mam source which have been consulted 
in preparing the above review. 

1 NDIRITU, S K MBOROKI. J G et al (1988) Umvetsity of Nairobi. 
Cotlege of Adult and Distance Education, Faajlty of Extern^ DagrBa 
StiHiiaa, London University of London, Institute of Education {DICE & lEC) 

2. NDIRITU. S K M (1988) Tha case forsh^ant Si^port sanncas In cSstanca 
educatiofi institutions/systems: tha need, pfaca afKt fuf^tion of fiald 
rasourcB/^dy cantras at tha Faculty of Exfamai D^ma SM^^. Univarsity 
of Nairobi. London University of London. Institute of Education (DICE & lEC) 

3. OMONDI. C (1986) Distanca teactvng atAMREF, London: University of 
lOndon, Institute of Education {DICE & lEC) 



iiafiTiTUTiQNS iMvnt ygp in DISTANCE TEACHING 

1, University of Nairobi Department of Dtstanee Studies 
(formerly School of Distance Studies and originally 
Correspondence Course Unit) 



Address 



University of Nairobi 

College of Education & External Studies 

P O Box 30688 

Nairobi 

KENYA 



faiaphona 



(♦264 154) 32021^32016 



Contact 



Mr K A MAZRUI, Chairman. Department of 
Distance Studies 



Data institution y^as astaohshad 1964 
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Aims and obfwtives 

No of staff 
Ato ofsjudants 



To provide opportunity for In-service training for 
unqualified primary and aduft education teachers 

55 tulMime (including 12 academe); 39 part-time 

9.000 (including 3,000 adult education teachers) 



flnnusi Budget 

SouroB of fundjng 



Ministries of Education and Social ServiMS & 
Culture 



(Joursss Details 

Bckjcationat fevei 



Fhgibtlity 
Sut^ects taught 



Medfa & methods 



Further education/training courses: 

1} Foundation Courses in Adult Education for 
Adult Education Teachers 

ji) In-service course tor untrained primary school 
teachers 

Students are recruited t)y sponsorir>g ministnes 

I) a) Methods of Teaching Adutts 
p) Human Relations and Communication 

c) Policy and Philosophy of Adult Education 

d) Psychot<^ and AduN Learning 

e) Mult Education and Development 

t) Curriculum. Planning and Administration 

g) Elfecttve Evaluation ard Adult Educators 

h) InlnxluOion to Kiswahjfi 

ii) Prescnt)ed course 

Printed correspondence texts, radio, residential 
schools, face-to«face tutoring 



ppeclal Features 

1 US AID provtded funding until 1971 

2 Between 1967 and 1977 the Unit had enrolled over 21 .000 students tn 
two teacher-traimng programmes. 

3 The cumculum m each case was ctevelo^ the Kenya Instttote of 
Education (tof the primary and adult education In-service teacher 
programmes) white the corre^ndenc» materials have been devetoped by 
the College of Education and External Sti«Jfes (CEES). CE6S also manage 
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the mafking of assignments and tuition. Assessment records are forwarded 
to the Kenya National Examinations Council for validation of results. 



2. Faculty of External Degree Studies 



Actress Institute of Adult and Distance Education 

University of Nairobi 
P.O. Box 30197 
Nairobi 
KENYA 

T0l0phone (+254 154) 32021/32016 

Contact The Dean 

Datd in^tution was Bstabli^ea. Distance teaching programme in 1985 
Alms and objectives 



No. of staff 
No. of students 



To offer the opportunity of earning a degree while 
engaged in full-time work 

46 (including 8 academics and 28 administrators) 

600 initially, now down to 270 (1991) 



Annual Budget 
Source of funding 



University 



Cnurmmm DstaUa 

Educationai level 

EUgmty 
Subjects tai^ht 

Duration of course 
Mmiiai methods 



Degree of B Ed(Arts) and later B.Ed(Science) 
which is now under prefi^ration 

Students %vith prescribed entiy qualifications for 
admission 

Arts courses irKlucto the following subjects. 
Education, Geography, Mathematics, Economics. 
Business Stu<fies, History. Religious Stixfies, 
English Uterature, Ktswahili 

6 years 

Printed course units, video cassettes* weekend 
seminars at study centre, and residenttat sessions 
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R9s§arch 

Prcjects Assists with the training of staff and of other 

organisations invoh^ed in distance teaching 
programmes, e.g. AlVlREF (African Medical 
Resean* Foundation). Kenyan Cooperative 
College and INADES - Formation, which 
respectively provide courses for health workers, 
cooperative personnel and farmers 



1 . Unit cost per studei^fis estimated at being 14% less than it ts for mtema) 
students. 

2 Staff of the Faculty of External Degree Studies have organised training m 
several countries in Africa, including, Zambia^ Namibia (Ministry of Non- 
Fonnal Education), Zimbabwe (Ministry of Health. University of Zimbabwe). 
Somalia (IITT). Botswana (Non-Formal Education), Mauritius, and Tanzania 
(Institute of Correspondence Eduration). 



3, INADES - Formation 

Address P O Box 1 4022 

Nairobi 
KENYA 

Telephone (^254 2) 743206/743606 

Telex 2263? AA TRAVEL FOR INADES 

ContBd G PION {Director) 

Date institution was est^oiishe&. 1978 

Aims and objecth^es i) To encourage and support the framing of 

development workers, particularly those hving in 
the rural areas 

ii) To provide training on assessed trainir^ needs 
for Hiiterate and semWiiterate ^its 

hlo of staff 15 including 9 trainers 

No otsn^ents 2500 
Appfox No enroHed annually 1500 
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Annus! Buda&t 
Bi^et aOocation 
Source of funding 
Sponsorships 



US$142,000 
Pnvate-fundtng agenctes 
USAID. ODA. DSE {see below) 



EducattonBl Isvef 

Eligibility 
Subjects taught 



MBdia S mathods 



Non^fomial. non^academic Certificate, face-to- 
face training on assessed training needs tor 
illiterate and semi-literate adults 

No educational level requirement stipulated 

i) in collaboration with the Kenya National 
Farmers Union provides a course in 
agriculture 

it) organised AGRIMISSI0*FA0 for 90 farmers 

iii) courses organised with government 
agencies: 

a) in runal development with the Ministry of 
Culture and Sk>dat Security 

b) in titerroy work with the Kenya Adutt 
Literacy Assooation 

tv) developed Home Study Course in 
Management (40 sessions m 10 unrts) 

v) developed a course in agriculture for women 

Printed texts. fieW work sessions 



Speoal Financial Assistance for i and 2 above from 



USAID 

Deutsche Stiftung fiir rntemationale Enfw»cK?ung 
(OSE) 

UK C^rseas Development Admmistration 



1 Membership of nationaJ, regional and fntemationai organtsations of 
dietar^e te^in^ institutions: Kenya Adult Education Association African 
Association for Literacy and Aduif Education 

2. INADES-Form^lon has a libraiy collection of reference bocks used for the 
preparation of educational material. 
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Hadlay School for tho Blind 



AtidrBSS 

Contact 
No of staff 
No of students 



P.O. Box 31082 

Nairobi 

KENYA 

Mr Jason MUTUGI (Director) 
4 (full-time) 
109 (in 1985) 



Approx. No enrolled annuallf, 76 {in 1985) 



Caurs9s Dafaila 
EAicat^nal lavel 
Subjects taught 

Madia S methods 



Secondary (adults) 

English, Kiswahilt. Economics. Science and four 
Arts subjects 

Printed a)rrespondence texts in braille 



5. African Medical and Resaarch Foundation 



ERIC 



Address 

Teiaphone 

Telex 

Fax 

Contaa 



Wilson Air^^rt 

PO. Box 30125 

Nairobi 
KENYA 

{♦254 2) 501301 
23254 AMREF 
{♦254 2) 506112 

Ms Stephanie K NOUBA {Head, Distance 
Teaching Unit, Training Department)) 



Date institution was establistiad. 1957, corresfK)ndence courses in 1982 

Aims and objeOives To identify health needs and to ctevelop. 

implement and evakmte methods and 
programmes to meet th^e needs through service 
trainir^ ar^ ^search 
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No. of staff 18 {including 12 part-time) 

No ofsMients 3200 
Approx. No. enrolfBd annuallf. 1050 



Annual Budget 

BiM^et allocauon 
Source of fumSng 



K sh. 4.836.000 (C USS967.200) 
Donor agenctes. mainly SiOA and USAiD 



Courses DafaUs 

Eligibility 
Subjects taught 



Media & methods 



Further education- post swondary, non^degree 

Anyone engaged m health and medtcal work 

9 courses cun^entty operationdt: 
I) Communicable Diseases; ii) Community HeaHh: 
iii) ChW Health; iv) Famify Planning, v) 
Environmental Health; vi) Helping Mothers Breast 
Feed, vii) Mental Health, viil) Medtoine and ix) 
Gynaecology and Obstetrics 

Correspondence rourses, radio, audio cassettes 
and workshop practical demonstrations. 



Research 

ProieOs 



Nine radio programmes have gone on air. on 
Immunisation, Ante Naial Care. Community 
Health. Control of Diarrtioea Diseases, Sexually 
Transmttted Diseases. Ga>wth Monitohng. Dental 
Health. Environmental Health and Mental Health 



Soa^laf Features 

1 AMREF has assisted m developmg other courses avaiiabte m Uganda 
and Tanzania 

? AMRFF hopes to develop a resource centre to serve East AIncan 
institutions involved m distance education for health wortcers 
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6. Kenya inetitute of Special Education 



P O Box 48413 

Nairobi 

KENYA 



Telephone (^254 2) 803653/4/5/7 

Contact Mrs Caihenne M ABILLA (Director) 

Diife institution was established: 1986 (distance education m 1987) 
Aims and pbiecttves 



i) To bnnQ speoal education to the pubik: and to 
the sd^ls 



No of staff 
No of students 



\]\ To tram teachers and other personnel to work 
tn the fieid of special education, and to cater for 
all kinds of handicaps 



25 



Targei aimed at >s i 000 



Appro^ No enrolled annually 500 



^ftnuai Budget 

Source of funding 



Mmistry of Education and OANIDA 



CoursBS Details 

Educational ^e^ef 

Biigibihty 
Subiects taught 

MetifB S methpas 



Up to diploma leva* eventually Recently 
introduced a Pre-requisite Course by distance 
teaching 

Qualified teachers 

Handbook ♦ 2 units Introduction to Speoal 
Education, and The Scope of Sp&aaf Education 

Correspondence materials, wnften assignments 



^n^ctal Features 

1 Kist currently offef<> a thre^ month residential course for teachers 

2 Distance education programme is in its embryonic stage With Ministry of 
eciwcatjon approvaJ the Kenya institute of Speciai Education (KiSE) hopes 
to de^H'Tj v""^' p'og^'ammes by distance teaching 



Kenya 



3 Faalities, equipment and resources need tc expand in order to devetop 
these programmes 
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LESOTHO 



(^QilMTRV PROFILE 



Papulation 



1 60 m (1988/B9) 



Area 



30.355 sq km. 



Languages 



English, Sesotho 



GOP per capita 



US $ 270 



OVERVIEW 

1 he Lesotho Distance Teaching Centre (LDTC) was est^llshed in 1974 by 
Ihe Inlernafional Extension College (lEC) at the request of the WBnistry ol 
Education of the Government of Lesotho Because of the physical terrain of 
the country, school provision has been inadequate, to the ^<nt that the 
governmeni had to take measures to ameliorate the situar:on. 

Although con'espondence education hoJ, prior to 1974. been provided from 
institutions operating from South Africa to those few who could afford to 
subscribe. Government's mtention to establish the LDTC was. to some 
extent, to democratise the education system It was recognised that a large 
proportion of the people lived in mountainous rural areas, and that among 
them the level of literacy was tow. 

Within \Ks educational framework, the LDTC saw the need for a vanety of 
services which spanned the formal and non-formal sectors of the country's 
eduuitional system The Centre's objectives therefore comprise: 
(MOHANJANE. J K., 1981 , pages 1-2} 

I) providing basic practical skills to the rural people of Lesotho 

ii) offenng opportunities for out of school youth and adults to develop 
their literacy and numeracy skills 

»i) acting as a service agency for other organisations involved In non- 
formal education 

IV) providing conrespondence courses for private candidates for Junior 
Certjfjcate and Cambndge Overseas School Certiflrate. 

H was observed, for example, that because universal primary education did 
not give direct entry to secondary edv^tiw, a scteme offered by LDTC 
could ease fhe pressure experience in the secor^tery e(ft;cation sector 
Besides \hve were also those who dropped out of the secondary system for 
whom LDTC would be a useful atternative (MUftPHY. P, 1981 p 12) 
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Further, K was observed that many organisations ware involved in education 
outsicto spools. In 1978. for example, a survey rdentified 350 organisations 
involved in non-formal eduration. The rote played by LOTC as a service 
agency in the furtherance of the programmes offered by these organisations 
can only aid the development of the redi^ents of these programmes and, 
hence, the country as a whole. LOTC offers assistant in the preparation of 
materials on a wide range of to{^: leaflets showing people when to plant 
seeds, how to plan famines. tooKtets on croperatlve housing, posters on 
road safety, villagers selling improved seed and fenilizer {MURPHY. P. 
1981. p. 33). 

The breadth of activities which LOTC undertakes reflects a vision of the rote 
of ecfcication in the daveiopment prrcess. Both the formal and non-formal 
aspects are considered of importar^ in setting up an agency which would 
uf^ftake a role in the devefopn^nt process of the country. 

As negards h^jher education, Lesotho partitipates in the detete at^ the 
establishment of a distance teaching institution in Southern Africa. The idea 
of cottatoration with neighbouring countries to achieve economy of scale 
and quality materials is one «vhi^ Lesotho has endorsed in so far as it 
would ensure greater ^ess to higher education in a variety of subject 
areas otherwise closed to its nationals. 



The following references form the main sources which have been consulted 
in preparing the above overview 

1 VISSER» J (1990) Case Stupes in Souttwrn Afwa: (Angola, Lesotho. 
MoiwrH!>fque, Swaziland, and Zimbabwe). Paper tabled at the UNtSCO 
Distance EAtcatlon Seminar on Africa, held in Arusha, Tanzania, 24-28 
September I9ira. Doc.CA/Aaisha/4/t 

2. N«?HANJANE. J K, (1981) Lesotho Distance Te^hing Centre: case study. 
London: University of London, Institute of Education 

3. MURPHY, P (1981) The Lesotho Distance Teaching Centre: five years* 
teaming. Cambric^. International Extension College. lEC Broadsheets on 
Distance Learning No. 18 

4. LESOTHO DISTANCE TEACHING CENTRE (1991) Biannual flepon, 
February - Ai^jt^ 1S^, Maseru: Lesotho Distance Teaching Centre 

5. JEVONS. F et al (1987) The Southern Africa Distance Education project, 
A proposal prepared for SADCC countries with support from the 
Commonwealth Secretariat 

6 L£IBBRANDT» C J (1989) An Open University in the SADCC Region A 
report of the consuitancy funded by the Eur^an Communities to 
inv^tigate the ^asibility of sl^ a venture. 
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H^gTiTiiTiQM p MvnLVgp IN niSTANCE TEACHING 

Ltsotho Distanct Ttachlng Ctntr^ 

Adttmss 



TBlBphon& 

TBfex 

Contact 



PO Box MS 781 
Maseru 100 
tESOTHO 

(♦266} 3169B1/323169 
4334 LO 

Mr J B K MAIME {Dreclor) 



Dafe institution was estab^ishmi 1974 
Aims and objactives 



i) To expand the use ot distance teaching 
methods tn Lesotho 



No of staff 
No ofstudants 



H) To assist private candidates stLKJy^ng for Junior 
Certihcate {J C ) or Cambridge Overseas School 
Certificate (COSC) 

ill) To provide base practical sV'ils to the rural 
people of Lesotho 

!v) To offer opportunities for out ot school youth 
and adults to develop their liters and numeracy 
skills 

V) To act as a Mrvice agency for other 
organisations Involved in non-formal education 

79 (full-time J 1989 

1200 (1990) 



Approx. No enrolled annuOlf. 1000^ 



Annual Budget 

Budget aiiocapon 
Source of funding 

Sponsorshtps 



M1 .225,764 66 (1989) (a US$610,882.33) 

Ministry of Education 

DW m German Adult Association 

Commonwealth of Learning 
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Eck/cational level 



SecomJary and «>ntinuing educatton courses: 

i) a! Junior Cerbticata (J C) and GCE teveis 

ii) tor the Lesotho in-servtee Education tor 
Teachers (UET), a teacher upgrading programme 



iii) Pre- Junior Ceitncate {J C ) courses m t>asic 
Mathemati^ and English 



EligtMfty 



Children of school age and working adufts 



Subjects taught 



For J.C: English, Maths. Sesotho. Human and 
^ctal Biology. Development Studies, Geography 



For COSC: Sesotho English. Geography, Maths, 
Human and Sodat Biology. Agriculture. Social 
Studies. Home Ecorromtcs 



Media S methods 



Correspondence workbook, ♦ tejcrs. tace-to-iace 
tuition at weekend courses radio broadcasts 



BiaSSM££h 

1. Partidpated in the dssign of the Distnct Management improvement Project 
of the hfinistry of Health 

2. Evaluated the distance learning modules tor the training of personnel 
the Ministry of Health 

3. earned out a study to determine the reasons why women »n Lesotho 
discontinue using contraceptives after using them initially 

4. Evaluated the Literacy Programme of the Lesotho Distance Teaching 
Centre {LDTC) 



Speeiat ^aafuras 

1 LTDC TOllaborates with a number of institutions engaged m programmi^s 
dr»} activities in the non-formai education sector. 

2 LDTC is a memfcer of the Distance Learning Association of Southern 
Africa and of the Internationa) Counai for Distance Education ttCDE) 
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LIBERIA 



pOUMTRV PROFILE 



Population 



2 40 m (1988/89) 



Area 



111.369 sqkm. 



Languages 



English. Golia, Kpefle. Kru 



GDP per capita 



US $ A65 (1988/89) 



QVgBVIEW 

The introduction of distance teaching methods into Liberia's edwation 
system took an indirect route. As the country's only known project (Pnmary 
Education Project) which offers formal education by using distance teaching 
methods, some background evolutionary details are \W)rth recording. 

As far back as 1976 a study of Liberia's education system at pnmary level 
was undertaken to identify ways of improving the quality of instOiCtion The 
outcome of the investigation confirmed the wew of a serious ctefidency m the 
quality of teachei^ and materials then in use 

Government action led to the ImprowJ Efficiency of Learning (lEL) Project, 
begun In 1979. which lasted for six years. H tackled the issue of instruction 
from the standpoint of the national currwukjm. having regard tor both 
teachers and as partners with im^rtant rotos to play in the 
leamingAeaching prtwess, Materials developed during this phase were 
tested and evaluated, using experts based locally and from abroad 

The lEL Project became part of the Pnmary Education Project (PEP), 
following a further study which looked for ways to integrate the lEL Project 
wrth a new Worid Bank Project whose remit was to provide teachers with 
pedagqsic skills by inservice training. This Project was also intended to 
provide textbooks for use in primary schools. The suc^s of the PEP is 
indictfhw of government interest at the higher tevel, whfch led to new 
departfnentfi being termed (e.g. the Bureau of Primaiy Education and the 
Primary Eckwation Program within it) within the Ministry of Education 
(KARNLEY.RB. 1985) 

In terms of other distance teaching activities m Ubena, it is known thai a 
Bible college operating from outside Monrovia offers courses by 
correspondent There are also nationals who have advwated for the use 
of distance lewhing methods in training programmes to reduce the short^e 
of skilled manpower. 
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The following references form the mam sources which have l^en consulted 
In preparing the above overview: 

1 JALLAH, B H, *The use of mstructional radio broMteasts in phmary 
ecb^tion in Lbena', m Afncan Conference on Radio E(kKatk>n, Harare, 
Smbabwe, 22-26 January 1990. pp,71-5. Harare: Ministry of Primary & 
Secondary Education 

2 KARNLEY. R B 0985) IntroAMion of distant^ texhing tn Liberia, 
London: University of London. Institute of Education (DICE & lEC) 

3 MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, BUREAU OF PRIMARY EDUCATION (1989) 
An instructional system for Libehan primary schools: Primary Education 
Project. Monrovia: Bureau of Primary Education 

4 Finai impact evaluation of tfie PEP Pilot radio broadcasts. March 1 990 



tMSTITUTIQNS INVOLVED IN DISTANCE TEACHING 



1. Primary Education Project (PEP) 

Address Bureau of Pnmary Education 

Ministry of Education 
O. 9012 
"^via 
Libfch.A 

Contact William H. TUCKER (Radio Managing Editor) 

Edwin J CLARKE (Chairman) 

Date institution was estabtist)e(t. From 1979 as lEL (1st phase 

developmental phase - writing/developmental 
testing of material; 2nd phase - impiemental 
phase 1985 on; programme started in 1979 as 
lEL (Improved Efficiency m Learning and merged 
with World Bank Textbook programme to become 
PEP in 1985) 

Airrjs and objectives * To innprow mstn^onal prartice in primary 

education 

No of partitipants a) 210 spools 

b) 1200 teachers 

c) 38.000 pupOs 
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Et^cational level 



Pnmary education/Teacher training involving 3 
target groups: 



i) Programme Teaching for teachers involved 
with education in the first 3 years of schooling 



h) Programme Learning Activities tor pupils and 



teachers 4th-6!h grade 



ill) Progmmme ♦or Pnncipals 



Eligibility 



All pnmary schools in Ubena 



Subjects taught 



English. Mathematics, Science, Social Studies, 
fleadmg 



Media & methods 



Correspondence matenals, radio, workshop for 
teachers, newspaper 



Special FMfuras 

1. Followtng an evaluation exercise, the PEP is reported to have improved 
the performance of both teachers and pupils. 

2 PEP has improved the administrative and supervisory sKilis of principals. 

3 Privately-run pnmary schools are to be integrated in the programme. 
Currently some of them use the materials which have been developed 
{cost»$2000 per course). 

4 Broadcasting is currently undertaken on regional radio stations m 
Voingarr^a Gbarnga and Zwedfu - primary coverage of 50 miles •» 
secondary coverage of another 50 miles Plans are afoot for Radio ELWA to 
cover rest of the country 

5 USAID programme is to end in 1992 Government 5-year P!an is 
expected to lake over funding UNICEF has already been approached to 
help fund PEP. 

6 Each school m the programnre is provided with a radio. 



2. Liberia Broadcasting System 

Addrf*SB Box 594 



Paynesvitle 
LIBERIA 



Liberia 



T0l9phon0 (^231 ) 271 807 

Contact Ms. Hawa ANDREWS (TV Producer/Presenfer) 

Dat9 istitution was establisheO- Programme began m 1987 



Cnarsss Dsfails 

Etfucattonai level 

BUgit)iUty 
No of partiOpantB 
SubfBcts taught 
Media S methods 



Pnmafy* for ch>Wren up lo 6th Grade iiO 
years old) 

Not restncted to any partKruiar audience 

Nation-wide coverage 

Aspects of home and schoof He 

Television, visual and audience participation, 
pnnted matenaf spelling cards, video matenal, 
slides 



Sj^niai Features 

1 Educational and entertainment 30 minute bt*weeKly programme 

2 Format takes on story, alphabet ganne, show-and-tell time, arts and crafts 

a) story from books, children may even tell their own story 

b) alphabet game • use of words, letters (to form words), sentences, 
vocabulary - competition participation in word game 

c) show and tell time participation by teachers, artists, adurts to give 
advice in i) doing things (kite-making, etc), ii) how to cross the road; 
lit) whai IS good behaviour, iv) practical chit-chat 

d} arts and craft show - demonstrating how to make things (e g kite), 
draw, sew engage in dramatic performance 

3 Very popular with children because Libenan children can identity 

themselves wJth the programme 



3. international Language Institute 



Address 



Telephone 



ILI Intefnationai School 

5th Street Tubman Boulevard 

po Box to-teeg 

1000 ^nrovia )0 
LIBERIA 

^♦231) 262858 
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no 



Liberia 



Contad Ms Mildred DEAN (Radio/TV Producer and 

Presenter) 

Date institution was estat>iishe<t Programme started in 1980 



QourMS Outsits 



Educational /eve/ 



Literacy programme aimed at the family • appeals 
on a number of tovels 



EUgibihty 



No restriction, but enrolled students have a 
course of study to follow 



SubjBas taught 



Reading skills 



Madia & methods 



TV, r^io, printed materials 



gp^^/flj FMturas 

1 The programme is entitled Open Air English classroom 

2 Each series has five programmes. 

3. 16 booklets have been produced already and are on sale at Liberian $2 
each to pantdpants 

4 Parliapants have assignments marked and returned. 

5 The programmes require sponsors (commercial) for each senes. 
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MALAWI 



COUNTRY PRQFtlE 



Population 



73 m (1988/89) 



Area 



118.484 sq km. 



Languages 



Enghsh, Chichawa, Tumbuka. Yao, Lomme 



GDP per capita 



US $ 161 (1988/89) 



QVERVtEW 



Long before ft was granted independence in 1964, the pace at which 
provision for formal e<kication was dealt with in Mateiwi hasi been too stow to 
match the growth in population. The number of school children wanting to 
continue beyond pnmary eduration level had ahvays been in excess of the 
amount the secondary education system could cope v^th For example, 
annual f^ures before independence showed that while 18.000 students 
were receiving the Primary School Leaving Certi^cate, the secondary 
schMie OQUld only cope with an annual intake of about 3,500. By !he 1980s, 
the situation had worsened: the annual intake beyond primary education 
was slighify over 5000, when in excess of 69,(KX) (Malawi Correspondence 
College and Broadi^stmg Unit. Tyf^script. p 2) received their Primary 
School Leaver's Certifteate every year, in other words, ^ss than i% of those 
receiving primary ec^ication by the 1980s had the opportunity in any one 
year to continue in the conventional government operated school system at 
secondary level. 

It was within this context, some years previously, that the ^a of 
corresporKtence education at school level was bom in Malawi. This is 
largely the level at which distarrce ^hication has been in use. although 
successful experiments have been attempted in other areas, eg at non- 
formal education level within the tieUS of agriculture by the Extension Aids 
Branch (PERRATON, JAMISON ft ORIVEL 1982. pp. 6*1 1} There are other 
in^ances* too» but for which very little inforrrmtton is available, eg Aggrsy 
Memorial School (NANKWENYA, 1979. pp 1-5} arKf Theotogical Edwation 
by Extension in ^4tawJ The fact that the latter two organisations are private 
ar^ not govemment'Sponsored institutions might Kcount for their fluctuating 
history 

Since the establishment in 1965 of the Malawi College of Distance 
Education bv the Ministry of Education, the iatter's continued support has led 
to both the (joilege'e expansion and to the establishment of its validity as a 
viable aKemative that is flexible and effective in its delivery The range of 
prc^rammes the Malawi College of C^sfance Education now offers is a 
testimony to this observation. 
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The narrowing of educational opportunity al the S(a»ooi teval also has 
implications for higher education To this extent there is an awareness of the 
shortage of manpower skills at the professionaymanaoerial level whwh has 
resulted in the Government of Ms^m seeking advice on the Pos^o""^ 
intnxJuang a distance education programme « university level {PREBBLE, 
1990 pp 18-20). The positive points raised in the recommendations could 
not have been made in isolation from the success of the Malawi College of 
Distance Education, (ibid, 1990, p 15) 

Given the history of distance education in the country, the fact that it spans a 
wide range of educational programmes, from non-formal education m 
agriojtture through to primary education, secondary education and teacher 
i^rading augurs wbiI for the prospect of higher education programmes at a 
distance in Malawi. 

The following references form the mam sources which have been consulted 
m preparing the above overview 

1 CorrepondBnce education m Malawi a description of the Malawi 
ConesporKience Cotlege and Broadcasting Unit and other relevant 
information. Typescnpt received from the Col'ege. 1983 

2 PERRATON. H. JAMISON D and ORIVEL. F (1982) Mass media for 
agricultural extension m Malawi, a case study, Cambndge. International 
Extension College 

3 NANKWENYA. I A J, -problems of funding and openating a private 
correspondence school m Africa with particular reference to Aggrey 
Memorial School, Malawi* Paper delivered at the Economic Commission for 
Africa International Seminar on Distance Education, Addis Abal». 3-15 
September 1979 

4 PREBBLE T (1990) Distance education at the University of Malawi a 
report of a consultancy on behalf of the Commonwealth ot Learning. 
Vancouver: The Commonwealth of uearning 

Other useful references include; 

b MKANDAWIRE. D S J & JERE. D R. Democratization of education 
through distance education and problems of assessment with spedhc 
reference to ivtalavw". m Studies m Educational Evaluation. voi.i4. no 2. 
1988. pp 139-46 

6 UNESCO UNDP (1984) Correspondence College Evaluation Unit, 
Malawi Correspondence College and flroafcssf Unit profect findings and 
recommendations Report prepared for the Government of Malawi by 
UNESCO acting as Executing Agency tot UNDP Pans* UNESCO. UNDP 

7 Annual reports and college brochure of the Malawi College of Distance 
Education contain useful statistical and other relevant college information. 
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tMSTrrUTIQMS tMVQLVgP IN DISTANCg TEACHING 

1« Malawi College of Distance Education (formerly Malawi 
Correspondence College and Broadcasting Unit) 

Address Private Bag 302 

Chichlfi 
Blanlyre 3 
MALAWI 

TatephonB (♦265) 670088 

Contact MrRH MANONDO (Principal) 

Date institution was established 1 965 

Aims and objectives i) To enable adutts to receive forma* education ai 

primary and secondary levels 

II) To provide educational opponun«ty to children 
of school age who are unable to gam a place m 
the school system 

iii) To enable pnmary school teachers to upgrade 
themrftlves from T4 to T3 and from T3 to T? 

No of staff c 200 (at HO pius 500 teacner supervisors »r» 

study centres) 

No. of students 40 OOU 

Approx, No enrolled annually 19.000 

4nniia/ Budget 

Bu^et allocation c Kwachaimic US$300,000) 
Source of hjnding Ministry of Education and Culture 

£Qurs9s Qatalls 

Educatfonal level O Pnmary School Leaving Cerltficate 

It) Junior Certificate 

m) Malawi Scfiool CemficatA 
Teacher tJpgrddtng courses 
thgibihty Ho rasiriction stipuiafed )f dppropnateiy qudiittffii 
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Subjects taughi I) Arithmetic. Ch»chewa. English, Geography. 

History, Civics, Sdence 

ii) Bible Kr^iec^e. Bioto». Bookkeeping. 
Chichewa, Commewal Studies, English, 
Geography, Hiaory. Mathemmics 

iit) Bible Knowledge. Biology. Chichewa. English, 
Commerce, History. Mathematics, Ge<^raphy 

iv) Educationat Philosophy, Sociology, ChiW 
Development, School Management, 
Psychology 

Entry requirement for tv} Musi be serving T3 or T4 teachers 

Media & methods Pnnted com>spondence texts, radio, face-to-face 

tuition (i.e s udy centres and night secondary 
schools) 



gppg/fl/ Features 

1 College has a high drop-out rate. 

2 College has a radio classroom for stwJents to listen to school broadcast 
programmes of the Malaw Broadcasting Service 

3. College is a department ot the Ministry of Education. 

4 College also supplies courses for all school sectors, m addition to those 
students who are enrolled on their courses 



2. Theological Education by Extension In Malawi (TEEM) 



Contact Rev C A SCOTT (Orector) 

Date tpstitution was estabitshed 1979 
A/ms and ot)jectfves 



No ot staff 



To tram students for the ministry by 
correspondence course 

10 



Media & methods 



Pnnted coH'espondenca texts, group tutonais 
tutor-marked assignment 
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MALI 



COUNTRY PROFILE 



Population 



79 m (198^89) 



Area 



1.240.192 sq km. 



Languages 



French. Aradic. Bambara. Senoufo, SarakoHe. 
Tuareg. Bogon 



GDP per capita 



US $ 139 (1988/89) 



OVERVIEW 

The present plan to mcrease the proportion o< the pnmary school population 
from 31% to 35% by 1995 (BERHEUR. A, p 1) is to be realised by adopting 
distance teadnng methods for an in-service training programme for 
teachers At present, only 298,913 pupils out of 998.200 of school age are 
receiving t\% years of education The planned reorganisation of the 
education system involves c comprehensive training programme for 
teachers, head teachers, inspectors arnl ec&ication advisers^ the outcome of 
which will improve both staffing and quality of service All the improvemenl 
envisaged under this plan will be pla<^ under the direction of Mali's three 
Pedagogic Institutes of General Education (IPEG) 

There is recognition, however, by the IPEG of an on-going distance teaching 
training programme in Mali organised by the National Pedagogic Institute 
(IPN) A recent assessment of the IPN's m^service training of teachers points 
not only to the short duration of each training session but also to the limited 
number of places available on the programme Added to this was the ^ack of 
uniformity in the form of training provided by the constantly changing staff 
involved in the faca-to-face sessions 

IPEG'S involvement of IPN m the new tmming programme assures for 
^jitiofial funds to improve delivan/ techniques and practice and to create 
an on-going training centre for national education staff, with training 
covehng a longer penod and involving the use of written materials, radio 
and face-tO'face support. 



The following references form the main sources which nave been consuiteo 
tn preparing the above review; 

1 KABWASA, A & KAUNDA, M M {eds){i973) Correspondence Education m 
Africa, Loruton: Routlec^e & Kegan Paul 

2 BERRUER A (1990) Case Studes in West and Central Atrfca Burkina 
Faso. Congo. Mali Central Afncan Republic and Togo Paper tabled at the 
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UNESCO Distance Education Seminar on Afnca, held in Arusha, Tanzania. 
24-28 September 1990. Doc. CA/Amsha/4/ii 
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Institut P^dogogique National du Mali (1^^*) 

AcWress B.P 1583 

Bamako 
MALI 

Telephone (+223 22) 224262 

Contaa Dr Alsdoulaye KY (Directeur-g4n6ral-IPN) 

Data institution was estabiishect. 1962 Ischoois broadcast in 1970) 
No. of students i) 50 preparing for Baccalaurdat 

it) 1 439 in-sarvice teachers 
No Of Staff 45/30 part-time) 

Approx. No. enrolled annually 50 {forlhe Baccalaurdat) 



Annual Budget 
Bucket allocation 

Source of funding 
Sponsorships 

ggtfrm Pfltaffs 

Education^ level 



t)F CFA120,000 (US$ 400) [for schools radio] 

II) F CFAiSm {US$45,000) tor the teaching of 
French at a di^anra. 

Government of Mali 

CIFFAD 



Seo>ndary and continuing education-. 

I) formal to Baeeataureat 

li) continuing education* irvservice training for 
teachers 

ill) formal tor mature students preparing for the 
DEF 
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Subjects taught i) Humanities, Languages (French, English, 

Bamana) 

ii) Curriculuni (Jevetopmeni, Educational pohcy 
and management, Edu^onal psychok)gy. 
Humanities education. Lar^uage. mading & 
communJcation, Mathematics education. Open & 
distance learning, Science education. 
Technology «^cation, Youth and community 
education 

iti) Not speofi^ 

M&dia & methods Printed rorrespondence materiai, radio 

and television broadcasts* video, audio-visual, 
audio cassette 



1 A ojntinuing edu<^ion centre (CFC) compnsir^ a section m charge of 
distance education (courses, amides, equipment in pref^ration) was 
established in 1991, 

2 IPN IS devoted to the qualitaii^^ and quantitative improvement ot the 
education system of Mali (the training of trainers). 

3. 10 members ot staff are concerned with the creation and prwSudion of 
teaching materials. 

4 tPN has a library of documentation on distance education and a recording 
studio 

5. All the information and training sarviMS offered by the CFC accessible 
to all teachers, students and parents of students 
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MAURITIUS 



Cf^UMTRY PROFILE 



Population 



1 Om (1988/89) 



Area 



1 .865 sq km 



Languages 



English. French. Creole Bhojpuri and Hindi 



GOP par capita 



US$ 1407 (1988/89) 



OVERVIEW 

An island with barely a million peopte. Mauntjus f«es the same mutti- 
taceled issues of development as any large nation state Limited finanaaJ 
resouiws are spread thinly to meet the cost of ail areas of activity, iwiuding 
education. 

The Maunt^us College of the Air (MCA), an institution developed in 1971 to 
support ami Improve the quality of formal education in Kteuhtlus. has 
umtergone transfonnatlon over the years. More recently, the VCh. while 
recognised for the quality of its work, has not seen itseH as making the 
contribution its initial remit had endowed it with un<ter the MCA Act of 1971 . 
There have been revisions to the Act which in turn have led to a change of 
direction for the MCA However, the new role which the MCA is to adopt has 
yet to emerge. 

The MCA was launched with a commitment to edu:ational innvovation 
through distance education, utilising mutti- media techniques, such as radio, 
television corresf^ndence materials and face-to-tece tuition, to provide 
education of a high quality its earliest undertaking was a course for thirty- 

Devetopment Works Corporation employees in office management, 
(IX)DDS.T, 1975. p 15) 

Several other courses were to emerge The basis of MCA's devetopment 
was rooied in ihe nee<te of the fwlauritian people, affeclir^ tormaf «fcication, 
non^formal education and consuttancy service to other agenoes. While 
schwi-ievef provision in Maurttius was »jppiemented by the private school 
system the provision made 1^ the latter w«hin the secondary sector fell 
below the standard of the govemment^&jppofted schools. Courses in 
subjects at School Certificate level offered by the MCA provided the support 
needed to improve the quality of edi^on. although by 1977 these schools 
oouW no longer afford to buy the WCA materials, followi g the Private 
Secondary Sdiool Authority compulsory book loan scheme (QOPAUL M, 
1981. p 2). 

MCA's educational services also extended to aduto and embra^ a 
number of ministries. Health programmes which involved production of 
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posters, vkitoos. and racbp broac^^s <teatt with such subjads as TMon- 
conimunicabla diseases'/NationsU Food Habfts campa^jn*. 'Anti-AlOS 
camp^n% 'Anti-Dnigs campaign*, 'Anti-smoWno campaign*. Othar 
ministries involved in pcogrammes mciuded Labour. Works. Hou^ng and 
Lamt The expan^n thought abc^ by the use of MCA staff by goverr»nent 
and non-gowmmenttf i^amisations not only extended the contact of the 
staff with other organisations but exposed their skills to a larger audience m 
the pnxess {DHURBARRYLALL. R, 1991. p 8) 

K was inevitabte, therefore, when in 1985 a new MCA Ac! was introduced, 
that the f^*CA should morge with the Au*o- Visual Centre (AVC) While the 
new MCA has responsi^iity tor sdtMis broacte^ng, its work in formal 
ecb^ion has changed diredion MCA no longer engages in work which 
involves the preparation of correspondence materials for use m secondary 
schools it has substantially limited itself to organising mrkshops for 
teadiers, and to produang b^cteast matehats for use in formal arKi non- 
formal education. Ks links with the Mauritius Institute of Education and the 
University of Mauritius establishes its role more finnly in the field of 
education than hitherto Tiriiing the level of experience which the MCA staff 
has acquired over the years it is capable of taking on a much wider rote as 
has been proposed {DANIEL 19S9 p 35) 

The following references form the main sources whtch have been consulted 
in preparing the above review 

1 . GOPAUL. M (1 981 ) The Mauritius College of the Atr. a case study, 
London. University of London. Institute of Education. DICE & lEC. 
mimeograph 

Z DHURBARRYLALL, R 0991) Distance Edm^don tor Development 1991. 
Country Case Study: Mauritius Coffege of the Air, London: Universitry of 
London. Institute of Education (DICE & lEC), mimeograph 

3 DODOS. T (1975) The Mauritius CoUege of the Air the first two years, 
Cambric^e: international Extension College (lEC Broadsheets on Distance 
Leanring No. 7) 

4. COMMOfWEALTH SECRETARIAT 11985) The Mauritius College of the 
Air, London. Commonwealth Secretanat. Commonwealth Meeting of 
Speciatists: Distance Teaching in Higher Education, Cambridge, cngiand, 
6-11 January 1985 

5. DANIEL, J (1989) Distance etA^cation for human resources development 
in ^buritius: the forward. A report to the Mrtistry ofE(^/cation of the 
Government of Mauritim prepared at the re<pje$t of the Comrwnwealth of 
Learning. Vancouver Commonwealth of Learning 
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Mauritius Coilogt of tht Air 



RMuit 
MAURITIUS 

(♦230 4) 710S/Oa/36 

4739 MESYND IW 

MCA MAURITIUS 

Mrs, Meenakshi SEETULSINGH 

Data institution was estat^ishea i97i 

Aims ami ^j^ives To upgrade the standard of eduction m Mauntius 

76 



Telephone 
Telex 

Tel^raphic aMress 
Contact 



No of staff 
No. of^udents 



Broadcasts to i) pnmary and ») secondary 
schools as well as to hi) the general public 



Annual Budget 

Bi^tget allocation 
Sponsorships 



Rs.3J9?,413 (1987) (c US$252,827 5) 
Government of Mauntius - Ministry of Education 



Cnufssa DefaUs 
Educavonai level 



$ut)Je0$ taught 



Vanous 

\) Seconi^fy 

ii) Conttnuing education 

til) In-service training 

MCA prowles 395 minutes (1906/87) of 
,) Educateonal radio programmes every week 
to primary sdtoois in 

a) Engtish for Standards II, 111, IV and CPE 

b) French for StamJards III and IV 

c) Geography for Standards V and CPE 

d) Environmental Stu<*es tor Standanfe iV 
andV 

e) Hindi tor Standards IV. V and CPE 

f) European Muste and Songs 

g) Oriental Music and Songs 
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il) E&JcattonaJ radio pn^rammes every week to 
SMondaiy schools m 

a) Ef^Ush Language for Forms i and )t and 
SC 

b) Er^Ush Uterature for ^ and HSC 

c) Frendi Lar^uage for Forms l-HI 

d) Hindi and Hinduism for SC and HSC 

e) Urdu for HSC 

f) Commence and Economics for SC and 
HSC 

g) Population and Family Lite Eckication 

h) Programmes for ttstenei^ who wish to 
improve their <^x>ken English and French 
t) Mmiritian Hterature 

iii) Pn^rammes prwluced for the general public 
in coflaboration with the Ministry of Education 
in the foltowng languages Hindi. Urdu. 
Tamil, Tebugu, MaratN and Mandarin Audio 
cassettes are also available for sale as are 
printed ^pport materials 

iv) Educational TV programmes are aiso 
avails^le in several subjects for both primary 
and secondary schools. 

Me<£a A methods Audio cassettes, television, radio broadcasts, 

printed (support) ma*enal 



1 . Scripts are written by subject panels compnsing offi^rs of the Curncuium 
Development Centre/Mauritius Institute of Education, the Pntrmry 
Inspectorate and the Cemre rfEnseignemem et de Documentation of the 
Fremh Embassy. 

2. Feedback on content and quality of the programmes is received from 
schMls. 

3. The CoOege produces edu^tionai materials in audlo-visuai form for use 
by other organisations and offers training and workshop facilities in the use 
of such materials. 

4 MCA prodw^s careers education programmes as well as for government 
ministries and commercial organisations. 

5 MCA assists with courses leading to a Diploma in Education for teachers 

6. MCA maintains an information and *^mentation section of n^tenais 
produ^ and £^uired 

7 MCA provides a duObmg service to educational institutions and other 
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govemmen! or non-ggvemmental organisations, 

8 The Graphics and Painting section provities skilled seivices ^or visual 
displays, etc. 
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MOZAMBIQUE 



COUNTRY PROFILE 



Population 



13 m <l98fl/89) 



Area 



783.030 sq.km. 



Languages 



Portuguese, SwahDl, Rouga. SHangaah, 
Muchope 



GDP per capita 



US$ 152- (1988/89) 



OVERVIEW 

The current state of distance education m Mozambique is fluid, foltowing an 
attempt in the early 1980s to train unqualified primary school teachers to 
improve both the quality of edixiation provision and to cope with the influx of 
nationals of school age returning from exite from the neighbourir^ Front line 
states (VISSER. 1990, p,3) As a country whose poKtical experience had led 
to the devastation of the fabric of life for the majority of its peop»e. 
Mozambique's proportion of iiyterates was reported to be in excess of 90% 
of the population (MATANGAU. A. 1988. p i). Without the experience or 
tradition of distance teaching m the country, help in training of staff was 
undertaken In Brazil under UNESCO/UNDP auspiws by the Institute de 
RAdio Difusao Educativa de Bahfa (fRDEB) (VISSER. 1990. p 3). 

The success of the framing programme for 1200 pnmary school teachers left 
the structure within the Ministry of Education that was to be expanded to 
provide a wider service to the immunity The outcome of this expansion 
was the Instituto de Aperfeic^amento de Profassores (lAP) which, following 
Its loss of previously trained staff within the National Institute for 
Development of Education (INED) is currently engaged in having nationals 
trained for a planned expansive pr^^ramme intending to target other groups 
besides teachers. 

Until 1987. INED was responsible for mtroducir^ new teaching 
mefhodologtes (including di^ance education) and advocated the 
strengthening of the exiting National System of Eduration (SNE) The 
reo^anisation which has taKen piaca has resulted the transfer of 
responsibility for distant education from INED to lAP which, it Is envtsa^, 
will expand Hs activities to provide a nationwj<te service The course m 1987 
coverii^ six cfistri«s was re^n«J to have been successful (MATAN6AIA. 
A» 1988^ p 4) The current «aff development prqjwnme is in preparation for 
the planned ex^nslon. 

The Ministry of Education offidals are keen to wUaborate with neighbounng 
countries, m spite of the language factor (VISSER, 1990. p 8) fhe 
experience of sub-regtonal cooperation will bring new ideas on an 
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exchange o* mtormafion basis, in additk)n to professional skiHs to Oe gained 
through joint workshops and seminars, ^tozambican offiaals may mW be 
aware ihai cotlaboration in a Southern Atnca dstance education venture of 
the Hind proposed by Oeaktn University staff {JEVONS. F at a), 1987) will 
provicte a more a«:elerated means to development than would otherwise 
be available to the country if planned imlepandentty. 

The following references form the main sources which have been consulted 
in prepanng the ^ve review. 

1 VISSER. J (1990) Case Studies m Southern Africa: Angoti, Lesottui, 
Mozamb^quB, SwailafKl. Zimbabwe Paper tabiwi at the UNESCO Distance 
Education Seminar on Africa heW in Arusha, Tanzania. 24-28 September 
1990, Paris: UNESCO Doc-CA/Arusha/4/i 

2 MATANGA|J\. A (1988) Distance edt/caticn in the Paopfe's Reput^fc of 
Mozambique, London University of LorKton, Institute of Education (DICE & 
lEC) 

3 JEVONS, F et ai (1987) The Scutharn Africa Distance EOucation Project. 
A proposal prepared for SADCC countries with support from the 
Commonwealth Secretanat 



INSTITUTIONS ? mVQLVED IN DISTANCE TEACHING 

1. Oepartamento de Ensino i Olstdncia (DED) 

Address Instrtuto Nabonat do Desenvolvemento da 

EducagSo 

Av Mdnires de Machava 

Maputo 

MOZAMBIQUE 

Date institution was establish^. 1983 

Aims and objedtves To raise the academic level of teachers 

and to improve tf >eir teaching skitts 

No of tutors 20 {1987) 

No of students 602 (1 987) 



Annnai Qvdwt 

Sponsorshfps Government of Mozambique UNDP Nelhertands 

Government 
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C^ufMs Details 

E(A/cationaf level 

Medm i methods 



In-service course for teachers • uji^rading of 
unqualified primary school teachers 

Pnnied course material radio, face-to face tuition 



Z Instituto de CemmunicaQao Social 



Address 
Contact 

Aims and objectives 



Av Am»icar Cabrai 

Maputo 

MOZAMBIQUE 

Fehsberto frnga (Director) 

To make non- formal education available to 
peasant farmers and other people hving in rural 
areas 



Annual Budget 

Source of tuning 



Mozambique Government 



Coutamm Detaila 



Educational level 
Media & methods 



Non*torma< education 

radio (one programme twice per day), a jounnsi 
called O Ca/npo. one television programme per 
week 



3. lfi9titu1o de Apertei^oanrtento dt ProfMSOret (lAP) 



Address 



Av Mdrttres da Machava No ?3i 
Maputo 

MOZAMBIQUE 



Telephone (4 268) 49091 2 

Contaa Mr Ernesto MUIANGA (Actmg Director) 

Date mstitution was estadfished 1987 

Aims and objectives To tram unqualified primary school teachers 
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Mozambique 



No of staff 
No ot students 



14 



Students not yet recruited {Sepi 19M)} 



Annual Budget 
Sour^ of funding 
C.^nsofsttfps 



Govemmen! of Mozambique 
World Bank. SIDA 



Courses DetBllB 
Educational level 
Subjects taught 



Secondary education ♦ teacher trarning subjects 

Full range of sacondary schoof sub^s and the 
teaching of socia? sciences, mathematics, and 
Ponuguese 



Medta & methods Phnted course matenat, radio 
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Ndmibia 



flAMiBiA 



COUNTRY PROFILE 



Population 



1 2m (1988-89) 



Area 



8,323,620 sq. Km 



Languages 



English. German, Afrikaans, Khoisan, Tswana, 
and Losi 



GDP per capita 



US $1014 (1988-89) 



OVERVIEW 

Namibia having just become an independent slate following a long penod ot 
political struggle against the South African Government, the state of dtstance 
education can be justifiabty said to be fluid. During the 1970s and 1980s 
when the poUtical struggle be^me intensified, if was not unknown for 
Namibians to cross the border into exile in Muntriu such as Angola and 
Zambia (NEU, p i) The plight of the refi^ees brought international 
assistance to the host countries in which these refugees settled, thus giving 
rise to the ostabfishmem of the Namibian Extension Unit. Distance teaching 
methods were adopted to provide basic education for adults who had been 
deprived of the opportunity of a formal education in their own country 

The change m the political situation since 1990 has meant that there a 
reorganisation taking place of Namibia's distance teaching activities As 
refugees rBlum home, the pattern of provision is Ukety to change ovei lime, 
EstabBshed organisations si^h as The Academy may continue to provide 
programmes which reflect the pattern of traditional format education The 
demand for professional qualifications and training is likely to increase as 
more nationals return At the other end of the scale will be students of the 
type for whom the Namibia Extension Unit in Zambia provided literacy skills 
af¥J basic education Planned courses mention«J in the Unit's programme 
v^uld provide the kind of practical skills required for gainful employment 



The followir^ references form the mam sources which have been wnsuited 
in prepanng the above review: 

1 NAMIBIAN EXTENSION UNIT (1985) A bnafacf^unt of the Distance 
EAfcation Programme for Namibians, Lusaka Nam»b*an Exiensio^i Unit 

2 NDINOMOWA, S & SHIKUFA, K 0988) Ca^e Stutiy Namtptan Extensfon 
Unft London University of London, Institute of Education (DICE & tEC) 
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1. Th# Ac8d«my« Odpartmant of Wstanct Ttacfiing 



Nc of^aff 



7 



\) Pnmary Teacher Training Certificate (ECP) 



ii; Post matricutelion university level courses: 
Higher Certrficale and Diploma 



ill) Other university level dtptomas {Police 
Science, PuDlic Adnnlnistration Community 
Development) 



Printed correspondence texts 



Tte mstitutfon is modelled quita doseiy on the Umversity of South Afnca 
(UNtSA) ft IS a common service unit to three branches of the Academy; the 
Universjiy the TekniKon. and the College of Out-ot-Schooi Training It has 
no professional editonal/distance education designer staff and relies on 
Acactemy printing for materials production The Department has plans to 
develop regional centres It relies heavily on internal lecturers for course 
wnfing and tutonng 



2. Department of National Education Distance Education Unit 
No ol siatf 1 1 tuiMime suOiect advisers/teachers 



The Urut IS part of the non-formal education sertion of the Department, tt has 
no edttonal productfon fc^lities or staff Its courses are not currently 
avaii^M to non teachers studying as aJutt students through the parallel 
non formal edition section m order not to compete with the private sector 
corre^ndence colleges from the Republic of South Africa 



3. Namlbian Extension Unit 
A(kP0^S PO Bo« 77b 



Windhoek 



lERJC 



Namibia 



NAMIBIA 

TBlBphone (4284 61)211647 

Contact Mr HA MTHOKO 

Date institution was astablistiad 1981 

Aims ar^ ctijactives To provide primary and junior serandary 

education for Namibian refugees 

No, of^aH 9 at headquarters, 274 at study centres (1986) 

No. of students 4500 (1 986) 

Approx. No enrolled annually. 1000 (1986) 



Annual Budget 
Source of funding 

Sponsorships 



imernational donors: United Nations Fund tor 
Namibia. Ford Foundation, OXFAM (UK). 
Swredish Intemalional Development Agency 
(SIDA) 

International Extension College. UK 



Bducationm level 
Ehgibilty 
Subfects taught 

Medsa & mefhot^ 



Aimed at adults who have at least four years of 
pnmary education 

Anyone with 4 yeare of basic education aged 
between 16 and 60 years 

Study Skills, fntrwJuctory English. EngNsh, Basic 
Mathematics Mathematics (Junior seo^ndary 
level), Group leaders* Training Handbook 

Pnntsd correspondence texts< audio cassettes 



ffggggfCft 

Protects 



Courses under preparation Include Basic 
AgrtOifture, Pnmary Health Care. English (Junior 
secondary level). Tutors' Handbook tn the 
^^>cationdt area, the U>\kmnQ are being planned 
in Carperrtry. Tailoring, Pottery, Plumb*ng 
Bricklaying. Commerce 
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Srumlai Fsaturos 

Training previously undertaHen in Angola and Zambia 
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Nigena 



NiGERtA 



COUNTRY PROFILE 



Population 



95 7 m (1988/89) 



Arsa 



923768 sq.km. 



LsnguagBS 



English. Yoruba, Hausa. Ibo Edo, EflK 



GDP per capna 



US $ 64C 



OVERVIEW 



M ts not unexpected that Nigena. with the largest }X)pulalion «n Afnca, should 
have a relatively high proportion of distance teaching institutions This 
growth in 'correspondence education' has been encouraged by the Federal 
Governneni but not without its own regulatory measures (FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT OF NIGERIA, 1990, p 34). 

White expansion in traditional education at all levels has been widespread 
in Nigeria, the level of provision has not yet caught up with the demand for 
places. At primary level alone, the growth rate in school population between 
1965 and 1974 was in excess of 400% (INTERNATIONAL EXTENSION 
COLLEGEyiNSTITUTE OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 1981 
p 1) The serious implications for adequate provision of teaching staff at that 
level became clear when, in its Third NaPonal Development Ptan (1975- 
1960). the Federal Government of Nigeria provided for the establishment of 
free and universal primary education for all Nigenans Since then, 
governments* energies (at national and state levels) have been largely 
concentrated in fulfilling the need for adequately trained teachers m all 
schools That is a target wh^ch is expected lo become a reality »n 1995. when 
the acMpted minimum teacher qualification will be the Grade il Teachers' 
Certificate tt is envisaged that the National Certiteate m Education (NCE) 
will ultimately bea>me the minimum basic qualification for entry into the 
teaching profession (FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF NIGERIA. 1990, p 39). 

The osncentration of government finandai support for distance education at 
higher eduMlion level is, therefore, not surprising Both the National 
Teachers' institute (establish^ 1976) and the institute of Education. 
Ahmadu Belto University (ABU correspondence corses started m 1968) 
offer upgrading »urses by a>rrespondence for teachers prepanng for the 
Grade it Teachers* Certificate The institute of Education at ABU started the 
NCE by con^/.pondencB m 1976. followed by the NT! m 1990. m their 
attempt to ad^nce the objective of the Government of Nigena as stipulated 
in the Natmna! Poficv in Education para 61 . A mapr programme is 
unden/vay at NTl to upgrade holders of the Grade t» Teacher's Certificate to 
NCE tevei. 
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Nigeria 



The trend continues in higher education to provide training tor professionals 
needed in the job market. Although degree courses at a distance began m 
the University of Lagos in 1975. much-needed expansion to absorb cpalifled 
unsuccessfui university aw>i*canls opened up the debate of establisning a 
National Open University of Nigeria. (OJO. G.J. A. 1984?, p. 28). TJe Open 
University BiU passed in 1983 and subsequently suspended, continued to 
provoke debate, m spite of the expansion made in establishing seven 
conventional slate universities. Now revived as an establishment within a 
traditional university, the University of Abuja Centre for Distance Learning is 
to launch rts programmes late in 1991 

Given the concentration of government efforts at higher edwation level, the 
gap in provision at school and pre-degrae levels has been taken care of by 
private enterprise Government inten/ention is by vaSdatlon of the 
commercial instrtutions in order to awid exptoilaiion of dients. it is by 
obtaining government licence as an 'approved con«sf»mience conege that 
the status of such institutions is enhanced and that their clients become 
aware of the dangers inherent in enrolling with unapproved institutions 
Radio broadcast transmission also provides an educational brooftasting 
service based en the national guideHnes of the curriculum, embraong 
primaiy secondary and teacher education In so far as these broadcasts are 
transmitted nation-wide and the contents are closely linked with national 
syllabi, they can be seen as an extension of government provision in 
education below university level. 

The following references form the mam sources which have been consulted 
in preparing the above overview: 

1 FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF NIGERIA (1990) National policy on 
education, p.34 

2 INTERNATIONAL EXTENSION COLLEGE/INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON (1981) National Teachers' InsPtuta. Kxhjna, 
Nigeria Case Study, p 1. mimeognaph) 

3 OJO G J A (1984?) Di&an<x Eckjcation in Nigeia and the Emergence of 
the National Open University. Kaduna: Layon Security & Colour Printers, p 
28) 



fMsmuTiQNS INY^^ygP «N niffTANCE TEACHiNQ 

1. National Educational Technology Centre 

Address Federal Ministry 0l Education 

P M.B. 2027 
Kaduna 
NIGERIA 

Telephone (+234 62) 21 1625/201041/18 



^ 1 j& 
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NigeHa 



Contact Job DE-GOSHIE (Director) 

Date in&itation was ests^ishatt, * /7 
Aims and objactivas 



Na of staff 



i) To provide training in the use of ©durational 
technotogy as applied within the national 
education system 

ii) To provide radio and television programmes Tor 
educational use in schools and teacher-traimng 
colleges 

500 (1989) 



Apnual Budaat 
Bucket allocation 



H2 B m capital project (1989) (c US$ 400.000) 
N2 3 m. overhead costs (1989) (c US$328,570) 



Source of tunding 



Federal Government of Nigeria 



CaursM Hataila 

Educational level 

Bligibihty 
Subjects taugtit 



Madm & matho^te 



Various: pnmary. secondary, and tertiary 
education 

Government-sponsored educational institutions 

Radio English, French, &Sence, Poetry, Hausa, 
Maths. History 

TV: Oral English, Matter and Energy. PnBK:ticai 
Biology, Practical Chemistry. Maths, Literature in 
English 

Radio and television programmes 



Soseial Faafuras 

1 Designs, provides and develops audio-vtsuat matenais for use in schools 
and teacher-training colleges 

2 Trains ^lucationai technologists and broadc^^ers 

3 Organises seminar workshops on audio-visual technology nationwide tor 
teachers of all grades 
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Nigeria 



4 /tets as consultancy agency to the Federal Government on all matters 
ref^ng to educational technology 

5. Has Its own radio and television studios but dws not have any 
transmission facilities 

6 Writes alt scripts for broadcast but sometimes commissions a few 
7. All programmes are syllabus-related 



National Teachers' Institute 



Address P. MB 21 91 

Kaduna 
NIGERIA 

Tefaphone N71 baison Office m Lagos: (^234 1 ) 687540 

fa^ in Lagos (^234 t) $85627 

Contact Dr M M BUNZA (Director) 

Oafe institution was e^ablished 1976 

Aims and objecffves To improve the quality of teacher training wrthm 

the education system in Nigeria 

To upgrade teachers already in post through 
distance learning methods 

No of staff 830fuit"time 

1472 part-lime 

115 course developers engaged in 1989 m 7 
subjects 

No of students Teachers Certificate. Grade II (TC H) 20,237 

11989) 

Nigerian Certificate in Education (NCE) 31.162 
(1990) 



Bucket atiocatton 
Source of funding 



Naira 5.680,000 (c US$850,000) 
Federal Government of Nigeha 



Ctftffggg Dstatis 

Educational level 



i) Continuing and li) tertiary education. 
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Nigeria 



i) upgra(Sng of teachers to TC Grade tf 

ii) Nigerian Certificate in Education {DLS 
programme introduced in 1988) 

Eligibility Teachers in post 

Sub/ects taught As presented 

Medto * methods Pnnied correspondence texts, tace-to-face (study 

Mntres) 



Spselal FestutM 

1 National policy m ^cation (revised) 1981 suggests that by 1995 no 
teacher without TCIl will be allowed to teach. 

2 TC II is being phased out. 

3. There is a limit of between 80-100 students per study centre. 

4. NCE is a tertiary level qualification which could be upgraded to a degree 
by 2 years of further study full-time. 

S NCE will be the basic teaching qualification with effect from 1995 

6. No fees are paid by students but it is mandatory that they buy the course 
materials 

7 NTI has a teachers' support service It ai^ aims to extend its service ro 
provide audio-visual support to help teachers with workshops 



3. Unlvarslty of Lagos Correspondence and Open Studies 
Institute 



AMwss University of Lagos 

Yaba - Lagos 
NIGERIA 

Telephone 1} 822403 

Contact Prof E O FAGBAMIYE ^Director) 

Date institution was estabhshed 1962: Distance teaching ml 975 

Aims and ob/ecttyes To provide university education through distance 

learning methods to students m fuH employment 
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No. ofsiaff 
No of students 



SfuiMime, 150 part-time 
6&00 (currently enrottad) 



Annual Budget 

Budget aftacatfon 

Source of funding 

£ducatK>nal levef 
Eligibility 



Subiects taught 
MecSa & methods 



2m Naira (US$251 ,889.00) 



University and enrolment fees 



BSc (Accounting). BSc (Busness Administration). 
BSC (Physics, Chemistry, Maths. Biology. 
Education) 

Open nationwide to all students with 5 'O' levels 
Of WAEC School Certilicate with credits in 
English, Mathenr^ics and 3 others or 3 'A' level 
subjects; profe^onal certificates, e.g. ACCA, AiB 
and NCE 

Prescribed course tor each degree programme 

Pnnt, fKe-to*face tuition (weekend seminars and 
study centres. 



Special FMtLfBS 

1 COSIT no longer (since Janua^ 1990) receives a suDvention from the 
Federal Government, 

2 Each student now pays a fee of N500 p a. - previously no fees charged- 

3 COSIT plans to offer non-formal educatwn courses in comfrrunity and 
public health wHh international funding 

4 The number of credits for a degree is between 120-124 ovef a penod of 
between 5-8 years: for the postgraduate diploma between 36-40 credits, for 
those with 'A' levels undertaking a degree cojrse, nftinimum number of 
credits required is 90 



4. Federal Radio Corporation of Nigeria Edueatlonaf Services 

Addre^ Broadcasting House 

PMB 12504 




Nigeria 



TBisphone 

Telex 

Contact 



ikoyi 

Lagos 

NIGERIA 

{♦234 1)603010 -5 
21011, 21484, 21662 

Mr. S N EZENWILO (Acting Assistant Director 
(Education)) 



Date institution w&i estat>ifshB(t 196i under the auspices of the Ford 

Foundation 



Aims and objectives 



No of staff 



To pi^vide an educational broadcasting service 
based on the natronai guidelmes of the 
curriculum 

10 producers covenng various dtsoplmas • aii 
graduates with either teaching experience or with 
teacher qualification Technical and 
administrative b^kup provided from pool ot 
FRCN staff. 



Annual Budget 

But^et aflocatfon 



Not known Administered under FRCN budge! via 
the Ministry of Information 



Soared of funding 



Ministry of infonnation 



BAicattone^ level 

Eligibilty 
Subjects taught 



Formal education - reiatir^ to syllabi for primary, 
secondary and teacher*traintng education 

AU educational institutions 

Primary 

Stories for Children, Social Studies. English 
Speaking English 

Sflcontiary 

Oral English. Creative Arts. Siotogy. French, 
Physic, Int^raied Science, Chemistry, 
Economic. IntrwJuctory Techno^, 
Geography. Matiwmatics, Agnculturai ^lenc^ 

reachef Trainmo ColtegM 

Child Psychology, The Tea:her »n Action. 
Pnnopies and PractiU ot Education 
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Guidance and Counselling 
Government and You 

M90ia & methods Radio DroaJcast, pnnt^notes for teachers 

published {not since 1983) 3 times per year on 
Science, pnmary ^ po^-primary wiucation. 
Aiso master tapes produced for broadcast via 
radio stations in Enugu. fbadan and Kaduna 



1 Cooperation of producers {and sometimes, consultants) to produce 
scripts 

2 Broadcast programmes are produced on guidelines of the syllabus as 
provided by NERDC i Nigerian Educational Research and Development 
Council). 

3 Producers receive feedback from teachers 

4. Producers duptlcate tapes for teachers for a fee 

5 LacK ot financial resources led to notes tor teachers being discontinued. 



5. Technology and Science Education Department 



Addre&b Vocational Unit 

Federal Ministry of Education 

Room 605 

PMB t2573 

Victoria Island 

Lagos 

NIGERIA 



Function To monitor and assess courts offered by pnvate 

correspondent miegee Such colleges are 
visited and written assessment is undertaken by 
speciaDst consultants on behalf of the Ministry of 
Education At the moment 5 colleges have been 
approved Another 4 are under consideration but 
there are at)Out 50 more which come under the 
category of unapproved corresi^ndence 
Alleges The VwationalUnrfs terms of 
reference is rnade explicH under Decree 32 of 
1987 See attached tist of approved 
correspondence colleges. 
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/Vote' The existence of 50 unapproved correspondence 

colteges reflects. 

\) the tnsatiabie desire for educat»on 

)i) the inadequate provision/coverage by 
existing institutions 
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i) the need tor monitonng standards 



Details of four of the five approved correspondence colleges are as follows* 

1 . Exam Success Correspondence College 

56 Lanbinjo Avenue 
Ikorodu Road 
Lagos 
NIGERIA 



Walton Tuition House Associate Ltd 

32 Igbosore Road 

PMB 12822 

Lagos 

NIGERIA 



Pacific Correspondence College 

Pacific House 

Urew - Obosi 

PMB 1763 

Onltsha 

Anambra Slate 

NIGERIA 



Progressive fvtanagemenf Correspondence College 

27/32 Beirut Road 

Kano 

NiGERIA 



8 Wditon Tuition House 



AMmss 31 Igbosere Road 

PMB 12822 
Lagos 
NIGERIA 

Contact Mr Victor C A ANOZIE 
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Aims and obiectfvBS 

No of staff 
No of^dents 



To provide correspondenra education to 
nationals engag^l in private study 

38 (SfulMime) 

90S 



Annua! BudQBt 
Source of funt^ng 

CQUWSgS DETAILS 

Educational level 

Bligibihty 
Subjects taught 



Student fees 



M^iia & methods 



\) Diptoma/Certlficate 

ii) Secondary: GCE 'O' and 'A' level 

Register^ students 

i) Diploma and certificate courses in MarHetmg. 
Commerce and Industry, Rjbhc Relations, 
Meeting, Managerial Printipies, Economics. 
Ac^nting, Advertising, Law, Business 
Education 

ii) subjects not spedfied 
correspondence materials 



Special Fmatures 

Member ot the National Assoaation of Approved Con-espondence Colleges 



7. University of Abula Centre for Distance Learning and 
Continuing Education 



Address 

Telephone 
FWi 

Contact 



PM.B 195 
Abuja 

Federal Capital Territory 
NIGERIA 

(4234 9) 2342932 

U234) 882160S 

Professor Atberr 0 Ozigi. Head 
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Dm insMutton was BStaMshetf. January 19B8 (distant teaching, 1991) 



Aims and objectives 



No of staff 
No otsUjdBnts 



To prowde ^cational opportunities tor 
Nigerians unabfa to lake up fuH-tinre higher 
education, and to provide additional op^nunittes 
for potential students unable to enter tiigher 
education because of lack of available places 

307 (7 «uli-!ime) 
3.&00 (profected) 



Approx Na enrolled annually c 3500 is projected number of students »n 

initial intake. 



/^nfTtffl/ ?"dflg^ 

Bitdgei allocation 
Source of funding 



N2,5O0,0OO(C US$313,250) 
Federal Government 



Etfycattvna^ ^evel 



Eligibility 
SubfBCts taught 

Me<^ S ri^ethods 



Courses offered at 3 levels: 
i) Certificate/Diptoma 

it) Undergraduate degree 

ill) Continuing Education 

Same entry requirements as for on-campus 
students 

Law« Arts. Social Sciences. Education. Science 
(Comironcemenl of Science dependent on 
adequate laboratofy facilities being available) 

Print, audio, some video 



The Universty of Abuja offere on^campus as well as off-campus 
programmes. On^mpue prr^rannws will begin in 1990 9i tt is hof^ that 
off-camjHiS programmes will begin later m the same academic yea?. 



8* Prograsiive Management Correspondence Coltege 
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27-32 Beirut Road 
P O. Box 2934 
Kano 
NIGERIA 



Telephone (^234 64) 62M99 

Contaa Df Sadiq Ibikunle SANUSI 

Date institutfon was estabifshe<t 1982 

Aims and obiecti^^es To prepare students for GCE and ©xaminatfon m 

professional subjects 

Ato of staff 14 {including S part-time) 

Np of Students lOft 

Approx. No. enrotied annuaffy AS 



^pnual Budget 

Budget allocation 
Source of fyndmg 



Naira 120.000 {US$20 .000) 
Pnvate student fees 



gpurggfi Details 

tducational lavei 

Eltgfbthty 
Subjects taught 



Media & methods 



]) Secondary education 
n) Diploma (post-secondary) 
Registered students 

I) English. Mat)iematics. Ecorwmics. Commerce, 
Science subjects 

ii) Related subjects for the Diplomas in Marketing. 
Purchasing & Supply, and Accounting 

Correspondence texts, audio-vtsuai aids, radio 
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Rwanda 



RWANDA 



COUNTRY PROFILE 



Population 



66m 



Area 



25,338 sq.Km, 



Languages 



French. Swahili. Kmgafwanda 



GDP per capita 



US$280 (1988/89) 



OVERVIEW 

INADES'Formation is a non-governmental organisation with an internationai 
outlook er^agad in development projects m several raumnes in Africa Wifh 
its headquarters based m C6te tfivoire INADES-Formation has gone 
through a series of transformation t>y means of salf-ev^atjon to discover 
what its main focus and role m development should t>e Over the years there 
has evolved a firm conviction that development projects adopting distance 
teaching techniques should be their main focus 

In every case, the respective national offices cater for and administer to local 
needs, but always drawing inspiration and experience from the core of 
materials and personnel available from within the organisation Under the 
headings. PasMtch - ProfiCts and ^g^cM Faaturaa, you will find 
details about the activiti'js with *ivhich INADES-Formation is involved m 
Rwanda. 

The following references form the mam sources which have been consulted 
in prepahng the above review 

1 AFRICAN INSTITUTE FOR ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENF, 
African Training Center (1985) What is INADES-Formation?, Abidjan. 
INADES-Formation 

2 INADES-FORMATION (1989) Rappori (factivtt^ 1987 1988, Abtdian: 
INADES-Formation 



IMfiTITUTtON I MVQLVED IN DiSTANCE TEACHING 



INADES - Formation 

Address B P 866 



Kigali 
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RWANDA 

Telephone (-^250) 4713 

Contact R ERPICUM (Wrertor) 

Date instltutm was established: 1975 
Ams & objectives 



No. of staff 



To train and supporf peopte engaged m 
development wrk, especially those living m the 
rural anaas 

24 {including 13 trainers) 



Annual RudOBt 

Source of funding 



Iniernattonal, with local support lor particular 
projects 



CoursM DstaUs 
educational level 

Ehgibifity 
Subjects taught 



Media S methods 



Non-formal education Course m basic agnculture 
(formaiion of cooperatives) 

No educational requirements stipulated 

Four senes of course materials, each compnsing 
9 booklets on 

i) GeneraJ agriculture & animal husbandry 

ii) The farmer's production 
lii) The farmer's occupations 
fv) Extension 

Printed correspondence material, group study 
sessions, seminars 



Projects 



Work ivith 85 groups of 1 0-1 5 women in e^h ai 
the Nutrition Centre in Busoro 

Work with flltterate %^men 



INADES-Formafion in Rwanda has develops! course matehai m the 
following areas agriculture, devetopmenf workenj. cooperatives, literacy 
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SOMALIA 



COUNTRY PROFILE 



Population 



4,8 m 



725.541 sq.km. 



Languages 



Somali. Arab^, English, Italian, Swahili 



GDP par capita 



US$352 (1988/89) 



OVERVIEW 



The US8 of distance teaching methods in Somalia is so far restricted to the 
Institutute of In-sefvice Treacher Traimng (IITT), whose remit is exclusive to 
educational provision for refugees. Like the Sudan, Somalia has a large 
influx of refines for whom it has to provide basic education. However, the 
approach taken by Somalia is one where the main focus is on teacher 
training provisfon, although not exclusiveh^ so. 

Like the Sudan, the absence of a tradition of distance education practice has 
led to expertise being sought from outside the country. The International 
Extension College (lEC), Unit^ Kingdom, has ^ed as consultant to 
organise workshops and training se sions with ^aff . 

The flexibility of distance teaching has also offered opportunities to the 
trainee teachers to advance themselves professionally, even beyond the 
present scope of their training. IITT is aware of the limitation inherent in its 
tef^er-training programme to take a flexible sy^proach towards an 
ambitious refugee who may wish to extend the professional skills acquired 
for more attractive and satisfying positions outside the IITT system 

In coition to the main iITT offira m Mog^ishu* there are 4 regional offices 
and 3 regional sub-offices i^rvicing 41 camps (1982 figures). 

The following references fonn the main sources which have been wnsuited 
in preparing the atK)ve review: 

1. HUSSEIN. H A (1^5) Inmuta of In-sarvk^ Taachar Trwmg acase 
sfudy, London: Universi^ of London, institute of Education (DICE & lEC) 

2. UNGAPPA. S (1977) Education and tha soao^amnom^ anvironmant ^ 
ra^nt ^ak>pmants in Somalia. Paris: UNESCO. Division of Educational 
Policy 4 Planning 
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Somalia 



fjJ^^TITUTlQNS i tMVQLVgP IN DISTANCE TEACHING 

1, Institute of In-service Teacher Training (MTT) 

Aaaress P.O.Box 3490 

Mogadishu 
SOMALIA 

TBiephone (^252 1) 21149 

Contact Mr Mohamed Mohamud FARAH 

Date instituPon was estabhshett. 1981 

Aims ana obiectiyes i) To provide training for teachers in primary 

scrioois set up tor the children of refugees 



No of staff 
No ofstud&nfs 



\\) To extend adult education to refugee adults 
1807 (including 71 at headquaners) (1990) 
30709. of whom 20.000 are m schools (1990) 



Anpuai BudaBt 

Bu(^e1 allocation 

Source of funding 
Sponsorships 



US$2.899744 (1989/90) for overhead c»sts. 
US$309,915 (1989/90) for foreign procurement 

United Nations High Commission for Refugees 
(UNHCR) 

Danish Internalional Development Agency 
Overseas Development Administration. UK 
Oxfam(UK). Dane Hurchaid 



goursss Details 

Educatfonat tevet 



Secondary & Continuing eduction: 

I) Teacher Education Prt^ramme (Pnmary): 
a) 2 year basic In-service course, b) 4-year 
upgrading course 

ii) Refugee non-formai Adult Education 
Programme 

HI) Administration of Pnmary-levei education m 
refugee ramps 



'in 



Somalia 



Eligibility 
Subjects taught 



MedtB & methods 



iv) Administration of some Secondafy-level 
education in refugee camps 

All nefugees r^uiring educational training 

i) a) Meth(^logy of Education. Mathematics. 
Ueneral Sdence, Social Science, Sonrtali 

b) EngKsh, Arabic. Somali. Mathematics. History. 
Education, Chemist^. Physics. Biotogy. 
Geography 

ii) a); Pre-titeracy c»uree (4 months): ^nculture. 
Health Education, Busine^ Echication: b): Basic 
Literacy and Numeracy (4 months); c); Post- 
literacy couf^ to strengthen reading and writing 
skills 

ill) & iv): subjects not specified 

Pnnted correspondence texts, audio cassettes, 
face-to-face, radio, newspaper 



ffp^gto/ Fsatures 

1 There are 46 pnmary schools in the 35 refugee camps spread over 5ev(?n 
regtons. IfTT has a studJO room with copying/dubbing facilities but with no 
professional staff to provide the servjce. The Institute, therefore, engages 
^ft from the nationsU broadcasting service on a j^-time basis as arKl 
when required 

2. lITT also has a well-equipped printing workshop. 

3 A proposal from the Ministry (February 19M) been announced to 
elev^e the status of llTT to a national institution, and is to be known as the 
Somali Institute of Otstance Edu(;atJon 



2. Somali Correspondence Secondary School 

A(Uir9M Mogadishu 

SOMALIA 

Date institution was estabftshod' 1975 

Aims and objBctfvas i) To increase access to secondary education 

>i) To update raademic/professiona) skills of ctvil 
servants 

No of students 619(1 985-86) 
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Annual BudaQt 
Soum of funtJing 
Sponsorships 



Ministiy of Education 

Ministry of Eduction, Somali Ravoluttonary 
SociaHst Party (SRSP) 



CnurMM Details 
EA/cational levei 



Eligibility 
Subjscts taught 
Media S methods 



1) Foundation course to secondary c/ducation 
level 

ii) secondary education course 

School children and young adults who are 
employed 

Somali. Arabic, English, Ktethentatics. Chemistry, 
Physira, Biology. History, Geography 

Correspondence matenai 
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Sudan 



SUDAN 



^QUMTRY PROFILE 



Population 



Ar0a 



2.505.813 sq.km. 



Languages 



Ertglish, AraDic. Nilotic. Niio-Hamatic 



GDP per capita 



US $228 {1988/89) 



QVgRVIEW 

The growing numl>er of refugees from Eritrea and Ethiopia entering the 
Eastern Region of Sudan ted to a survey being combed in 1982 into the 
educalional needs of these people. The influx of refugees required urgent 
action from the government of Sudan. It was a situation to which the 
government couW not react Quickly without resorting to outsWe help While 
the government saw the need to establish an educational base within the 
settlements, the form it was to take was not one which could be easily 
determin^J if it was to be effected quW^ly Consequently, the Sudan 
Extension Unit (later known as the SiKlan Open Learning Unit) was 
established in 1984. following formal talks between the International 
Extension College of the UnitmJ Kingdom and the Sudanese government 

The Sudan Open Learning Unit (SOLU) vtas the first institution of its Kind m 
Sudan, although it is refwrted that a muitimedto apprwich is followed m the 
inservice training of teachers {Developmnf of Et^tion 1981 -BS, 1984. 
p 17) The absence of personnel skilled in instance learning methods meant 
that expertise required to ojn SOLU had to come from outside the Muntry 
Given that scenario. SOLU has emerged as an institution which is well 
entrenched in the system, operating rn a collaborative way with government 
and non-govemmentel organisations For exampte, not only did the 
University of Khartoum take on the rasponsiWWy of prepartng some of the 
proi^ency tests us^ SOLU. but other organisations (UNHCR. Sudan 
Couf^l of Churches. CoiKsem. Latmba Association. REST) coHal^rated m 
offering their premises to SOLU as study <»ntres for both fomiai and non- 
formal education activities. 

Given the scale of the oj»ration whidi reqiared provision of education for a 
v^de age range of refugees, Sudan needed financial assi^ance to engage 
the International Extension College to undertake this programme of work 
The gwdwIB whi^ exisied In the offer of premise as study centres by non- 
governmental organisations was sdso extencted m fur^ii^ the project, n 
wouki have been an imp^^^^le task for the hard-passed economy of 
Sudan to bear the full cost of this task othenAnse 
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it is to the credit of SOLU that it cdfi offer courses to ^t the various needs of 
the refugees. The limitations of the courses are obvious, given that very few 
of the redpients are Ukety to prepress beyoml fhB current ottering of courses 
to higher education. In addition to coping with tfffJwHles associated \^th age 
and educational level is not only taken into acccunt, provision is made tor 
untrained teachere to receive help in improving their performanw. 



The foltowing references form the main sources which have teen consulted 
in preparing the atK>ve overview: 

1. ARBAB, A H (1991) D^tBKS EAicatton for Devetopm^t 1991. Country 
CasB Study: Sudan Open Learning Unit London: University of London, 
Institute of Education {DICE & lEC) 

2. DEf^CXJRATIC REPUBUC OF SUDAN, MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND 
C3UIDANCE (1984) Development of Education 1981-1983. Nation^ ref^rt 
presented to the 39th Sess/on of the Intemationai Conference of EAication, 
Geneva, Oc^ber 1984, 

3 SUDAN OPEN LEARNING UNIT (1988) ^nnua/ report 1987-88. 
Khartoum: Sudan Extension Unit 
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Sudan Open Learning Unit {formarty Sudan Extension Unit) 

Addmss P.O.B. 986 



Khartoum 2 
SUDAN 



Telephone 



(4249 2) 41891 



Telex 



22190 ACROP SUDAN 



Contact 



Mrs Rashida A. MUTALiB (Director) 



Date institution was e^abiished. 1984 



A/ms and objectives 



Educational 



^a of^aaff 



No. of students 



1297(1987-68) 1308 enrolled 



Approx. No. enrolled annually: averse 2150; for 1989-90: 3269 
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AnnuBl Buaaet 

&^ef ahocation 
Sourw of funding 
Sponsorships 



£S1.820.046.19{1989'90) (C US$306,662) 

Government of Sudan arxl international aid 

International Extension College (lEC), 
Cambridge^ UK 



Courts Dotails 

Bch/cationai level 



Subjects taught 



MeOa S methods 



Continuing/Secondary Ec^cation: 

\) Non-fonnat Education for Adults 

a) Literacy and health education courses for 

refugees 

b) Primary Health Care (in progress) 

ii) Secondary Education 

Secondary education over 3 academic years 
fe^ng to GCE 'O* level in 5 subjects English, 
Mathematics, Biology, Physics, Chemistry, 
Av^iable to young urban refugees 

iii) Continuing Education: Teacher Assi^nts 
In-service training for untrained teachers. 

i) a) Reading* Writing, Arithmetic. Health 
Education 
b) Primary Health Care - post-Ifteracy 

it) English. Mathematics. Physics, 
Chemistry. Biology 

111) ln-sen«ce training for teachers 

Comespondence texts, group study, tutorial 
support, kit boxes 



gpmelal FeBtures 

1. SOLU ^rks in refugee settlements 

2, School'in^a-box is a kit containing all that is necessary to conduct classes 
of 30-50 students each (stat^nery, sctan^ kit, register, wailchart. lamps. 
btad(boards and (mint, large metal box with compamnents). 

3 Other forms of kits are also In use: Foundation Wts. Fonrol kits* Tutors Wts 
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SWAZILAND 



gQUNTRY PROFILE 

Population 670.000 (1 988/89) 

AfM 1 7,363 sq km. 

Languages English SiSwati 

GDP per capita US $ 834 < 1 988/89) 



QVEBVieW 

A breakdown of figures for government-mamtainad schools in 1987 was 
given as follows 

No of schools No of Teachers 

Primary schools 72 920 

Secondary schools 64 1141 

(SWAZILAND, MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, 1988. p.2) 

There are a tew other types of educational institutions op^^rating in 
Swaziland. Overall however, it is evident from the fitoove figures that the 
school population tor each level is rather smaU. What U surprising is that the 
number of schools offenng sea^ndary edi^tion is relatively high in 
proportion to those at the pnmary level This might m part account for the 
varied and seemingly uncoordinated state of distance education provision tn 
Swaziland n is reported elsewhere (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, p i), 
however, that the number of primary sdiools in 1981 was approximately 
400. operated by government, church and pnvate agenoes 

Given Swaziianrfs small f«5puiat)on of under one million the maintenance of 
an infra*structure ^n such a state as Swaziland to enhance devetepment «n 
all sectors of the country cannot be an easy task. One would regard 
education as the mam s^or through which to effect change quickly The 
provision of distance education programmes becomes an underiymg 
quastion that needs to be aldressed, given the large number of pnvate 
organisations involved irr education at school lever 

A recent survey (VISSER J, 1990) listed the following as provideis of 
distance education m Swaziland. 

i) Emlatatini Development Centre 

It) William Pttcher CoHege (affiliated with the Unive^tty of Swaziland 
and offerlr^ m-service teacher training) 

mi Division of e)fira-Mural Services offenng certificate/diptoma courses 
in Adu« Education 
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tv) Sabenta National Institute 

In the survey, the majn clientele of tf stanM education were described as 
follows: 

a) students for whom fomial education systems have not been able to 
cater appropriatety 

b) employed youths Ashing to continue with formal education 
C) serving teachers who cannot attend residential training 

d) adult population pursuing an interest. 

Tbe existence of si^ a range of programmes seems to suggest thai the 
formal education system suffers from a high drop out rate. In addrtidh, 
Sabenta National Institute wncentrjtfes its Ktivities on non formal 
education, particu^y in numeracy and literacy to cater for the large number 
of people living in the rural areas The variety of distance teaching 
programmes available on a number of levels seems to reflect the difficulty of 
establishing an effective infra-structure in small rountries 

It is not surprising, therefore, that several surveys have been undertaken 
recently, which %vould suggest a level of «ncem about education provision 
in the area (FARRELL, G M. 1989, JEVONS, F el at. 1987, LEIBBRANDT, G 
J 1989. All the surveys are in general agreement at^i the need for 
expanding the use of distance education, whether locally or m coloration 
with other countries in the region. 

The following references form the mam sources which have been consulted 
in preparing the above overview: 

1 SWAZILAND. MINISTRY OF EDUCATION (1988) Annual repofl. 19B7. 
Mbabane: Ministry of Education 

2 VISSER. J (1990) Case StucBBS in Southern Africa: Angola, Lesotho, 
MozambiQue, Swaziland and Zmt^bwe, Paper tabled at the UNESCO 
Distance Education Seminar on Africa held in Arusha. Tanzania, 24-28 
September. 1990 UNESCO Paris Dm CA/AaJ8ha/4/» 

3. FARRELL, G.M (1989) Distance educabon for the University of Swaziland. 
A repoff for the Vfce-Chanceilor of the University of Swaziland prepared at 
the request of the Commonmalth of Learning, Vancouver- Commonwealth 
of Learning 

4 UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION (1981) In^ 
service teacher training m Swaziland a case study. London, institute of 
. Education (DKJE & lEC) 

5. OJOK. I N (1978) A Study of in-service tratning formrat development m 
SwaiilarHt. Paper prewnted at the Economy Commission for Africa 
Regional Symposium on Non-Formaf Ecfeication for Rural Development held 
m Mbs Ababa, 28 August-8 September 1978 
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6 LEIS8RAN0T, G.J (1989) An Open Univarsity in tha SADCC Region. A 
re^rt of the ofnsultancy funded bf the Common of Eurofman 
Communities to investigate ttm feasibilify of such a venture. 

7. JEVONS. F et aJ (1987) The Southern Africa Distance Edu^on Project. 
A pmjpos^ prepared for SADCC countries mth supiX>rt from the 
Commonweatth Secretarial 



IMSTiTirnOM IM VniVgD in DISTANCE TEACHING 

Emialatini Dovaiopment Csntra 

Address P O- Box 547 

Mbabane 
SWAZIUND 

Telephone (+268) 2615 

Contaa Miss P I CELE (Prinopal) 

Data institution was estatsiished 1973 

Aims and objectives To provicte an aitemative e<Jucational opportunity 

for school children and young adults who have 
tailed to obtain adequate exaniination results m 
the formal system 



No Of staff 
No. of students 



35 (1987) 
2367 (1990) 



Approx. No. enrolled annually: 867 



Annual Budget 
Source of funding 
Sponsorships 

r,ouF»mm Dmtaila 

level of programme 



Ministry of Edu^ion 

Danish Development Agency (DANIDA) 



a) Secondary Education 

i) Junior Csrtif^e (7 subjects) 

ii) GCE '0' level (7 subjects) 

b) Continuing Education vocational 
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Eligibility 
Sub/ects taught 

M00ia & methods 



c) Agficufture Teachers In-Ssrvice 
Programme (provides training !o serving 
primary school feachers who have no! had 
formal training m the teaching of Agnculture: 
2 year c»urse • re^dentiai and 
correspondence tuition) 

Registered students 

English. Mathematics. Social Studies. Soence, 
SiSwati, Religious Studies. Home Economics 

Correspondence mafenal. short residential 
courses, radio 



^pgc/al Features 

Member of the Distance Learning Association of Southern Africa 
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TANZANIA 



COUNTRY PROFILE 



Population 



23 m (1988/89) 



Aw 



945.087 sq.km. 



Languages 



English, Kiswahili 



GDP per capita 



US $255 (1988/89 



QVEHVtEW 



Two major reasons why the government ot Tanzania introduced distance 
education m the country were. 

\) to provide mass education on a wide scale 

H) to provide professional training for nationals in post: teachers, 

cooperative/devetopment workers 

The Government of Tanzania has set up institutions to fulfil these goaJs. 

Pnor to independence^ there were several pnvate institutions outside the 
formal system provkJir^ aKemative education by comesfX)ndence method 
(JEVONS, F et al 1987 (Tanzania), p 3). These were att foreign, and 
controlled from outside the country 

SifK» independence, the Tanzanian Government t\Bs transited its ideas 
about mass education into practice ^a its socialist policy by expanding 
provision within the school system amJ by the introduction of distance 
education to enhance the quality of pro^Hsion both within the tormal system 
and the non formal sector For exampto, (£stan» educatron is effectively 
used tn several spheres of the nation's activity? for poKt^l a^reness 
(National Correspondent institution), for basic sfciite m cwperatKre 
management (Cooperative Education Centre), for health ar^ sanitation 
improvement purposes (HESAWA and CEDHA) There is also another 
institution, the South African Extension Unrt. (tevoted to the edta^ation of 
refugees from Southern Africa, 

White distance education has been widely used in the non*formal eduction 
sector for mass education purposes, attention is now beir^ turned to formal 
mJucatfon, particular^ in h^her education The propose fdr the 
establishment of an Open Universisity of Tanzania awaits goramn^nt 
24)provai What is clear about Tanzania's use of cS^nce teachir^ practira is 
that objecttves are often ^t for gc^ that are to t>e attaint Distant 
education ts seen as a means to an end; much of the ctevelopment that has 
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taken placa has t>©en to extend the bounds ot educational practice in the 
process o1 national development. 

The toltowng references foim the main sources which have been consulted 
in preparing the Bt^ve review: 

1 MANTA, N N (1988) Case Study: The Cooperative Education Centre, 
jVfos/«. tontton: University of Ujr^n. Institute of Education (DICE & lEC) 

2 KAMEKA, N I (1988) Case Study: National Correspondent Institution - 
Tanzania, London; University of London, Institute of Education (DICE & lEC) 

3. KOTTA. M & GOLOLO, B (1991 ) Country Case Study South Afncan 
Extension Unit, Tanzania, London: University of LomJon. Institute of 
Education (DICE & lEC) 

4 NYUNDO, I A (1989) Promoting njraf environment sanitation through 
Ostance teaching. London University of London. Institute of Education 
(DICE & lEC) 

5 CUTTING, A K (1989) The rote of media techn<A>gy within the proposed 
Open Universfty of Tanzania. A ref^ff prepared at the nwp/esf of the 
Commonwealth of Learning for the Planning Committee of the proposed 
C^n University of Tanzania, Vancouver: The Commonwealth of Learning 

6 JEVONS. F et al (1987) The Southern Africa Distarrce EAication Protect. 
A propose prepared for SAOCC countries with support from the 
Commonwealth Secretariat 
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1. Cooperative Education Centre 
Address PO Box 474 



Date institution was estat^itshed 1984 

Aims and objectfves i) to conduct Cooperative Education through 

correspondence courses and radio 



Moshi 
TANZANIA 



Telephone 



(4255 55) 2228/2229/3220/3221 



Contact 



MrjT MAHUW! (Pnnapal) 



to promote and ronduct Cooperative Fieid 
Education to workens and peasants 
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No of Staff 
No of students 



functionaries at village level through 
established Regional Coor^nattve Wings 

iii) To Mnduct research and wnsuttancy 
sendees on o^^rative education ami 
cooperative acttwtles with Sfi^ial emphasis 
on the njral sector 

Iv) To carry out practical^ oriented trainir^ of 
middle level personnel of the Department of 
Ujamaa and Cooperative Development in 
the Prime Minister's office 

v) To prepare and produce training materials 

36 {including li part-time) 

114 (1980) 255 {study groups) 



Annual Budget 

Sponsorst)ips 



Government, in collaboration with the 
Cooperative Union of Tanzania 



Btiucational fevsi 



EhgMty 
Subjects taught 

Media S methods 



Continuing Education: Courses leading to: 

i) Advanced Diploma Course, incorporating the 

Ordinary Diploma in Cooperative 
Management and Cooperative Accounting 

ii) Certificate Couree in Management and 
Accounting/Retail and Wholesale 
Management 

Candidates can only enrol if they are employed or 
have v^rtc experience in the area of proposed 
course of ^udy 

Cooperative Devetopntent, Rural Sodok^gy, 
Aca)untancy, ^terketlng, Pofitical Edu^lion, 
Statistics. Law. Savings and Credit, Management 
and Administration 

Pnnted correspondence materials, radio 
broadcast, study groups, one-day schools 
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Spmclal Feafurss 

Students have access to library facilities availdbla through branches of the 
National Library Service arxj other library systems, eg. Ministry ot 
Education. Department of Adutt Educatton 



2. National Correspondence Institution 



Address 



Contact 



University of Dar-es- Salaam 
P O Box 20679 
Oar^es-Salaam 
TANZANIA 

E N NTIRUKIGWA. Institute of Adult Education 



Date institution was Bstabtlshed 1970 



Aims and otDjectfves 



No of staff 
No of students 



i) To educate literate but isolated persons 
throughout the country about the importance of 
national development 

i») To educate Tanzanians on their national policy 
of socialism and self-reliance 

ill) To contribute to the manpower development of 
the country 

25 full-time ♦ part-time tutors 

35.000 teachers have so far been trained under 
this programme. Also, between 1973 and 1989. 
there were 69.598 students (58.285 of whom 
were men) enrolled for vanous courses 



Aftnun/ Budaaf 

Source of fur%ding 



Government of Tanzania with assistance (for 5 
years) from Swedish imernationai Development 
Agency 



Q^urmaa Dafana 

EducBtiOimi lever 



Non*formaI education: courses for 

i) Workers affecting national policies and 
programmes 

ii) In-service training for teachers 
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SuDj0Cts taught 



Media and methods 



\) 2 year course in Book-keaping ^^counting, 
Managemem and administration. Naitonal 
policies and development 

ii) Teacher in-service wurse • PoWrcat 
education, KiswahiU, English. History. 
Geography. Mathematics 

Corespondence material, radio broa(teasts. 
audio cassettes study groups, residential 
sessions 



fip>c/fl/ Features 

National Correspondence Institution plans to expand courses ottered by 
introducjng dipJoma and certificate courses in management and 
administration Also, technical and vocational counses are being planned m 
carpentry, masonry, plumbmg. taiJortng. electnc and radio technology, and 
motor mechanics. 



3. Heallh through Sanitation and Water Programme (HESAWA) 



Address 



Ministry of Community Development. Women 

Affairs and Children 

PO Box 3448 

Oar-es-Sataam 

TANZANIA 



Contact Mrs E M MUNUO. MP 

Pate institution was established 1985 

Atms and objectives i) To achieve improved water supply 

ii) To achieve improved health and environmental 
sanitation 



No, of students 



Study gro''p programme; 4600. plus 2.000 others 



^nnual Budget 

Sponsorships 



Swedish Development Agency 



CaurMm Detena 



MI 
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EA/cationBl level Non-formal basic education 

eligibility People m targeted rural areas 

Subjects taught Water improvement, Family health 

MefSa & methc^ Pnnt. radio, faw-to-lace 

Sf»c/fl/ FMturea 

Special empnasis is placed on the partiopation of women 



4. South African Extension Unit 

Address P.O. Box 7(K)74 

Dar-es-Salaam 
TANZANIA 

Telephone (+255) 373325/6 

Contact Ms Nderikyo Elizabeth LIGATE (Director) 

Date ins:ttution was estabhshed 1984 

Aims and obiecttves To ofter educa^onal opportunities to South 

Atfican exiles based m Tanzania and other 
Frontline states 

No of staff 11 

Approx. No enrolled annually 1350 for 1989' (c 1265 SAEU Basjc 

Education courses m Tanzania and Angola. 804 
GCE) 



Annual Budget 

Source of funding Commonweatth Secfeiariat. Commonweafih 

Fund tor Technical Cooperation (CTFC). United 
Nations Education & Training Programme for 
Southern Africa (UN6TPSA). Swedish 
International Oevetopmem Agency (SIDA) and 
NORAO 



CourMM Deiaila 
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EOucationat fevei 



t) Basic education 

ii} Secondary edition 

iii) Adult non-fomial education 



Subjects taugtii 



Media S methods 



i) English, Ktethematics, Agricutture 

ii) 0' and 'A* level OHjrses imported from Wolsey 
Haii and Ntotropotitan College. UK. including 
Mathematics, Engfish, Physics. Chemistry. 
Biol(^. S^ok^. Principles of Accounts. 
Economics. Commerra and Law 

lit) Details not spedffed 

Correspondence units, audio- cassette 
programmes, weekend ^hools, face-to-tace 



Rssoareh 

Projects The Unit aims to introduce a Basic Pnmary Health 

Care programme and other professional and 
vocationally oriented courses. 



Snsciai Featursa 

Courses are prepared with the co-operation of the Tanzania Institute of Adult 
Education and the Tanzania National Con'espondence Institution. Students 
are served in 16 $iu&/ centres in 5 Frontline stales: Angola. Botswana, 
Tanzania. Zambia. Zimbabwe. 



5. Centre tor Educational Development In Health Arueha 
(CEDHA) 



AMress 

iBtephone 
Fax 

Contact 

Afms ana objectives 



PO Box 1162 

Arusha 

TANZANIA 

{+255 57) 2217 

(+255 57) 7615 

Dr S S NDEKI 

To enhance the capacity of district heart^^ 
personnel 
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Educational levef 
EligiMity 

Subfeets taught 

Media & methods 



Continuing education 

Health and commumty development workers 
partiojlariy those based <n the rural areas. 

ChiW Health, Ccnrmumcable Diseases. 
Community Health 

Printed course matenal. tutor-marked 
assignments 



CEDHA adapts AMREF courses developed ^n Kenya for ^ocai use. 
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TOGO 



COUNTRY PROFILE 



Population 



2.9 m (1988/89) 



Ar&a 



56785 sq km. 



LanguagBS 



French, Ewa, Kabrd 



GDP per capita 



US $ 238 (1988/89) 



OVERVtEW 



INADES-Fomiation is a non-governmental organisation with an international 
outtook engaged in development projects in several o^untries in Afhca. With 
its headquarters based in Cdte d1^^lre INAOES-Formation has gone 
through a series of transformation by means of setf-evaluation to discover 
what its main focus and role in dsveiopment shouM t>e. Over the years there 
has evoked a firm conviction that development projwts mtopting distance 
teaching techniques should be their main focus. 

In every case, the respective national offices cater for and administer to local 
needs, but always drawing inspiration and experience from the core of 
material and pei^nnel available from within the organisaiion. Under the 
heading, SoMlal Features , you mV find details about the activities with 
which INADES-Fomiation is involved in Togo. No new information has been 
received about the Ecote Normal Supdneure other than is given below 

The following references form the majn sources which have been consulted 
in prepanng the above revtew 

1 AFRICAN INSTITUTE FOR ECONOf^lC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
African Training Center (1985) What Is tNADES-FormationZ Abidjan: 
INADES-Formation 

2 INADES-FORMATION (1989) Rapport (factivHd 1987-1988, Abidjan' 
INADES-Formation 



INSTITUTiONS INVOLVED IN DISTANCE TEACHING 



1 Eco)a Normal SupArleure 



Atidr&s^ 



Atakpam^ 
T0C5O 



MS 
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DBte institution was estabiish^. 1968 



No. of staff 
No. of students 



14 fulMima. 20 part-time 
600 {1972) 



Annual Budget 
Spon^rships 

Cgtffggg Q9tai!s 

Educational fevet 
Subiacts taught 



Ministry of Education; support from UNESCO and 
UNICEF 



Further education-- in-servjce framing for primary 
school teachers 

Modern mathematics, introduction to the study of 
chiWren. probtems of chiWren's health and diet, 
pre-school education, factors in educational 
success and failure 



2. INADE5 • Fonnation 

Address BP. 39 

Atakpame 
TOGO 

Telephone (-^228) 400025 

Contact N NADIEDJOA (Director) 

Ome institution was estabfished 1972 

Aims and ob^ives To train and support people engaged m 

devetopment work, ^rtimjfaily those living In the 
rural areas 

No ot^aft 22 {induding 10 trainers) 

Annual Budaef 

So urce of tuning international wth local support for part»cuiar 

projects 

Cannes Details 
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Educatfonaf level 



Eligibilty 
Sut>ieas taught 



Media & methods 



Non-formal education wurse in basic i^ncuiture 

0 Women and young agricutturat workers 

ii) Project with 123 women in 6 groups to 
impNart skins of animal husbandry 

ill) Training m establishing a>0(»ratives for ptg 
farmers 

Anyone can enrol on the course 

Four series of ^rse materials, each compnsing 
9 t>ooKlet5 on: 

}} General agriculture & animal husbandry 
ii) The farmer's production 
liO The farmer's occupations 
iv) Extension 

Printed correspondence matenat. group study 
sessions, seminars 



Special FMiurss 

1 INADES'Formation js engaged m a project wtth 123 women in 6 groups to 
impart skills of animal husbandry 

2 Training is in hand to establish cooperatives for pig farmers. 

3 Literacy work with women is m progress 

4 A total ot 2104 persons was involved m training orogramme in agriculture 
during 1987-88, 
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TUNISIA 

CpUNTRY PROFILE 

Population 7 i m { 1 988-89) 

Area 164 .150 sq km 

LBPguages French Arabic 

GDPj^rcapna USS12OO (1988^89) 



OVERVIEW 

UnfoMunatety, there is no documentation to hand which reflects the current 
state of drstanw education provision in Tunisia, However, the institutional 
record provided below is receni mformatton. 



INSTITUTION INVOLVED IN DISTANCE TEACHING 

Instituf Superieur de TEdueatlon e! de la Formation Continue 

Address 43 nje de la Libend 

2019 La Bardo 
TUNISIA 

Telephone (*216) 01 568954 

Fax (^216) 01 568954 

Contact Protesseur Mahdi ABDEUAOUAD (Directeur) 

Date institution was estat>lished, 1983 

Aims and ot)iectwes To provide training opportunities for high school 

teachers to complete their teaching diploma 

No, of^ff 260 (200 part time) 

No. of students 1200 

Approx No. enrolled annually 400 

Annual Buaaat 

Budget ailocatton US$300 ,000 
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$ourc0 of funding 
Sponsorships 

Courses DetBlls 
Educattonal level 
Eligibility 
Subjects taught 



Public funds 

UNFPA: Teaching population subjects 1987-91 

Tertiary University 

High ^hool teasers m post 

Arabic, French, History, Geography, Philosophy, 
K^ihematics. Physics, Naturai Sciences, 
Electronics, Mechanic 



Me<ifa & methoOs 



Con-espondence material, summer school 
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UGANDA 

COUMTRV PROFILE 

Population 1 57 m (1 988/89) • " 

Area 236.036 sq.Km, 

Languagas English. Swahili, Luganda 

GDP par capita US $ 225 (1 988/89) 

QVERVtEW 

Uganda had. unW the earfy 1970s, striven to provide an educational system 
to mefirt the various needs of the country. The challenges ol the ^jral areas m 
the country were a ronstant concern that required political action which had 
to be seen to meet the needs of those areas. The work of the Centre lor 
Continuing Education at Makerere University took on this role as identified m 
their various programmes, some of which were terminated through force of 
circumstance (KWESIGA. J B. 1981 . pa^-es 3^4) The ccf^m to fill the 
existlrg gaps m the education provision, particuiariy in the case of those 
who either were in need of training to acquire professional skills or those 
whose school careers were incomplete prior to taking up gainful 
emptoyment. is evident from the kinds of programmes offered Withdrawal of 
th0 courses meant that the rural areas which had the least satisfactory 
educational provision were the worst affected (ODAET, C T 1990, p 50) 

The politteai struggles which Uganda faced throughout the 1970s and 1980s 
forced di^ance education provision to pale wtth economic decline For 
example, it is not even dear now whether distance adi^ton programmes 
for quaOfications in public administration, once offered by the 
Correspondent Training School, are st^ii available Once supported by 
vanous institutions with finan^/audit departments, it had a regular core of 
potential cfents to dr^w from (see Con^espondence Trainir^g School 
brochure) 

What seems clear is that government supiK)rt is always e^rtdent m d»star^e 
e<ft4cation projects in operation m Uganda The institution known to be 
currently operating is the Distance Teaching Unrt tas^ in the Ministry of 
Heatth (MULEKHWA, J, 1986. p 1) Its activities centre around the njral 
areas of Uganda. At me same tin^. there is also the profK)sal to revive the 
ailing Centre for Continuing Education at N4akerere University (CHICK, J 
19M^ pages IS ff ) wHh a view to providing degree curses m Education 
Commerce, &)aai Scten^ by distar^ te£x:hing methods. 

The state of distance education m Uganda needs further clarification, if only 
to establish a way forward with the country's development programme 
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The foHawing references form the main sources which have been consulted 
in prepanng the atKSve review: 

1 ODAET C F. Xan Uganda's present education sy«em meet challenges 
of rural development in Uganda?", in Ea^ West Bctucation, vol. 11 . Spring 
1990. pp 52-66 

2 KWESIGA, J B (I98i) Case Study: The Centre for Continuing Education, 
Makerere University. Uganda, London: University of London, Institute of 
Education (DICE & lEC) 

3 MULEKHWA. J (1986) Distance Teaching Unit, Ministry of Health, 
London University of London. Insiiiute of Education (DICE & lEC) 

4. CHICK, J (1990) ButlcSf^ for the future: the (tevetopment of distance 
education programmes at Makerere University of Uganda. A report prepared 
for the Commonweatth of Learning, Vancouver; The Commonwealth of 
learning 

5 INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADrWINISTRATlON. CORRESPONDENCE 
TRAINING SCHOOL {1980) College brochure, Kampala: Institute of Public 
Administration 



INSTITUTIONS tNVOLVgD IM DISTANCE TgACHING 



1 Makerere University Correspondence Unit 

Address Centre tor Continuing Education 

Makerere University 
PO Box 16196 
Kampala 

UGANDA 

Contact Prof Anthony OKECH 

Date mutation was established: 1949; correspondence programme in 1967 

Aims and objectives i) To upgrade the professional sHjIIs of {Kimary 

school teachers 

it) To provide an alternative educational 
opportunity for children of school age and young 
adults who are gainfully employed 

No of ^aff 25 full-time. c.30 part-time 

No of students 500 ^985) 




Uganda 



AnnunI gtftfggf 

Swnce of funding 



Universtty/siudant lees 



Btiucationai level 



Bifgfbflfty 



Media S methods 



Various fornial and non-formai education 
courses, some of which are no longer operative: 

0 Teachers courses for Grade 1 and hcensed 
teachers (1967-75) 

ii) Preliminary course m English, mathemancs, 
government and economics 

hi) EACE 0* levet - tor school pupMs and adults 
{1967-1977) 

\y\ Course lor government ciencal workers 
(1969 on) 

Conditions governtng each programme will apply 

I) Teachers prescnbed course 

II) as indicated above 

(ti) English, mathematics, history, Luganda. 
principles of accounts, commerce, 
commerda* studies geography 

IV) English, general kno**edge, anihmetic 

Correspondence matenai. raoio. weekend 
courses 



2. InetUute ot Public Administration Correspondence Training 
ScDool 



AMfBBS institute of Public Administration 

PO 80x20130 
Lugogo 
Kampala 
UGANDA 

Atms and objectives To tram government officers 
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Sponsorships 



Oipanised by the Uganda instituta of Public 
^Mmini^ration 



Courses DBtalls 

E0ucationaf !0vef 



Length of study 
Eiigtbiiity 

Subjects taught 



Metita & methods 



Diploma courses leading to: 

i) Uganda Finance Officer's Diptoma 

ii) DiplOfna tn Admini^tion for Local Authorities 
ill) C^pioma in Office Management 

3-5 years tor each diploma offered in 3 stages 

Students with 4-6 passes at *0* levet or qualifying 
9. month Preliminary Course by correspondence 

Pre^ribed subjects for each diploma course. 
Subjects offered in each case for the Final 
Certificate examination: 

1) Uganda Finanra Officer's Diploma; 
AcMuntancy. AuSting. Economics & Commerce. 
Law, Local Authority Finance & Adn^nistration 11. 
Statistics, Administrative Communication 

ii) Diploma in AdministraUon for Local Authorities: 
Prindples of Administration. Comparative Local 
Government. Administrative I-aw II. Planning for 
Development. Economics & Banking. Statistics, 
Admini^rative Communicatton 

Hi) Diptoma in Office ^ministration- Human 
Relations. St^istics. Economics & Banking. 
Administrative Law, Princtptes of Administration. 
Planning tor Development. Offiw Management. 
Administratis Communication 

Printed correspondence material 



3. Ministry of Health, Health and Manpower Oevelopment 
Centre 



Address 



Distance Teaching Unit (previously Centra for 
Continuing Education) 
Ministry of Heatth 
PO Box 21 90 
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Contaa 



Mbale 
UGANDA 

Mr Vincent-Paul HM^EXfK (Co-ordinaior) 
Df Vincsm OJMME (Director) 



TelephonB {^256 45) 3724 

DatB institution was established: 19B2 (Dl\) tn 1985) 
Aims and objectives 



No of staff 
No. of students 



i) To contribute to the rehabilitation ot Uganda's 
rural health workers 



ii) To enhance the edacity of district health 
personnel to organise and carry out «>ntinu»ng 
education of Uganda's health workers 

10 

1300 {April 1990) 



^pnual Budget 

But^et allocation 
Source ot funding 



1989-1994' Canadian $4 5m 

CanadJan mternaljonal Development Agency 
(CIDA) 



Bducationai level 
EhgMty 

Subjects taught 



h/toOa & methods 



Continuing education 

Health workers and rommunity development 
workers, particularly those based m the njrai 
areas 

Courses m Community Hearth. ChiW Health. 
Commurwcable Qseases, Uganda's Essential 
Drugs Management Programme. Expanded 
Programme on Immunisatton, Environmental 
Health. Family Plannfi^, Gynaecology and 
Ob^etrics, Helping Mothers to Brea^eed. 
Medicine. Mental Health 

Printed aurse matenal 



Proiects 



The Coordinator and a training otfteer are 
currently evatuatmg the activities of the Distance 
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Teaching Unit, looking at \) the impact of (^stance 
education on hearth writer performanM; ii) drop- 
out rates (currently at 25%), Hi) deMvery 
constraints. 



Sp&elai FMfures 

1 The Unrt continues to try to establish district medical libranes for use by 
rurai neatth workers 

2 The Unit adapts courses developed by AMREF m Kenya for use »n 
Uganda. 

3 The Unit was established m May 1985 as a component within the Centre 
Iqi Continuing Education established In 1982 within the same Ministry. 

4 Courses developed by the Unit, eg . Environmental Health, Essential 
Drugs Management Progiamme. have been adapted for use In Kenya and 
Tanzania 
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ZAIRE 



CQUMTRY PROFILE 



Population 



31 m 



Area 



2,345.409 SQ,m 



Languages 



French. Lingala. Kiswanili. Tshiluba. Kikongo 



GDP per capita 



US$ 189 



OVERVIEW 



INADES-Formalfon is a non-governmental organisation with an internalionai 
outlook engaged tn deveiopment projects in several countries in Africa With 
Its headquarters based in Cdte d'lvoire IN ADES- Formation has gone 
through a series of transformation by means of self-evaluation to discover 
what Its nfiain focus and role in daveiopment should be. Over the years there 
has evoived a firm conviction that development projects adopting distance 
teaching techniques should be their main focus 

In every case, the respective national offices rater for and administer to local 
needs, but always drawing inspiration and experience from the core of 
materials and personnel available from within the organisation Under the 
heading, ^pgg/a/ Feaiuraa . you will find details about activities with which 
INADES^Formation is invotv^ in Zaire. As regards the other distance 
teaching institution, fnstitut National ries Etudes Politiques, no recent 
information has been received. 

The following references form the main sources which have been consulted 
in preparing the above review 

1 AFRICAN INSTITUTE FOR ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT, 
African Training Center (1985) What i$ iNADES^FormaUon?. Abidjan. 
INADES-Formation 

2, INAOES-FORfWIATlON (1989) Rapport d'activiti 1987^1988. Abidjan: 
INADES-Formation 



iMSTrrUTtONS INVOLVED I N DISTANCE TEACHING 



1. INADES - Fornfiation 
Address BP 5717 
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Zaire 



Kinshasha 
ZAIRE 



TetephoriB 
Contact 

Asms and objaai^&s 
No of staff 



(4-243 12) ^066 

J. SEGERS (Diracteuf) 

To train and supf^rt paopie involved tn 
devdtopmant work, espacialty thosa iivtng tn njral 
areas 

16 (including 11 tratnars) 



Annual Budget 

Soufve of funding 



International, with local support for particular 
projects 



Coursas Dataita 

Educational leval 

Eltgibfhty 
St/tvecfs taugtit 



Madia ana methods 



Course m basic agncuKure to workers m rurai 
areas 

Anyone can enrol 

4 series each o^mprising 9 booklets: 

t) General agricuiture and animal husbandry 

ii) The farmer's prodwtion 

tit) The tamer's occupations 

IV) Extension 

Pnnted correspondence materiats, study group 
sessions 



gggff/a/ Featum 

1 INADES-Fomiation is involved in providing management courses for 
small business entrepreneurs. 

2 INADES - Fonnation is active in the promotion of appropriate technology 
(via dmrumentotfon). 

3 There were nearly 4000 participants (1987-88) who attended the course 
tn basic aghcutture 



2 Instttut National des Etudes Poimquaa 

AddrasB 39 ave Charles de Gaulle 

er|c ' IS^ 



Zaire 



BP.2307 
Kishasha 
ZAIRE 



Provides corresfxjndence courses m economi<^. jwiitics and sodai 
Stances paraltel with its programme of evening classes for students wrth 
some secondary education. 
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ZAMBIA 



pqtlMTRY PROFILE 



Population 



69 m (1988/89) 



AtBB 



752,514 sq Km 



Languages 



English, Nyanja. Bemba Tonga. Loz» 



GDF per capita 



US $350 {1988^89) 



OVERVIEW 



Zam&a has had a iraditton of distance education gomg back many years As 
far back as the 1920s, correspondence Murses provided in part the 
education at the disposal of many children of European farmers settled m 
the country This tradition continued for several years until the pattern began 
10 change during thai 950s when a system of local examinations was 
introduced Up till then, correspondence colleges based in Ziml^bwe and 
South Africa fulfilled the needs of their cUenis living in Zambia, tt was when 
local examinations were introduced m the mid 1950s that commercialty-run 
correspondence colleges began to establish offices tn Zambia {Southern 
AInca Distance Education Project, 1 986, p 1 ) 

The above educational situation reflects the limited provision which was at 
the disposal of all chiUren of school ^e living in Zambia. For the 
indigenous people of the countiy. the situation was much worse and at an 
levels The few who had been phvHeged to undergo training by 
rorrespondence study, however, were m a f^sition to appreaate the merits 
of that system tt was, therefore, not surpnsing that even before 
Independence was granted the Government, anxious to provide an 
alternative route to education, had authonsed m 1964 the setting up of the 
Zambian National Correspondence College (PERRATON, H. <1983) p.2), 
followed two years later by the Department of Correspondence Studies at 
the University Of Zambia N later proved to be the case that the demand ^or 
places could still not be satisfied, even with the expansion imo 
correspondence education 

Until 1980, the two institutions mentioned above represented the extent of 
Government's involvement m distance education m its attempt to reduce the 
chronic shortage of places m Zambia's education symem Later, the 
Government established a third correspondence college specialising in 
c»operatr%^ education for the benefit of staff employed in cooperative 
organisations By then. Zambian National Correspondence College had 
changed its name to National Correspondence College. 
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Even though enrolment in primary schools had doubled m the ten years after 
indepandence. while secondary school enrolment had quadrupled dunng 
the same period, there were a iot more chudren of school age who were siiii 
being deprived of the opportunity of attendmg school in addition, there were 
those seeking professional quant<ca!ions after their school career who were 
not being catered for The commerciaily-njn correspondence colleges were 
aware that they couid satisfy the need m tnose areas, although the severe 
economic conditions of the 1970s eventually hit the quality of distance 
education offered at ail levels m Zambia {Southern Africa Distance 
Education Project, 1986, p i ) 

While commeraaliy-njn correspondence colleges currently have a presence 
in Zambia none of them apoears to have the^r majn offices there The 
Centra^ Afncan Correspondence College and the Raptd Results College, tor 
example, only have recruiting offices ^n Zambia There are others which 
'advertise their courses m the pr«ss recruit students, and repatriate 
(externalise) the fees collected tfom students without fulfilling the 
requirements oi registratrion m ZamDia' {Southern Africa Distance 
eoucatton Project. 1986, p 2) Thetr ability to compete m the education 
marhet with registered institutions m Zambia reflects that there ts a gap 
which needs to be Mled and wmch is D^^mg sen;pd oy these commercially- 
run correspondence schools 

However, distance education provision oy the National Correspondence 
College nas achieved a growth rate which has also reformed its method of 
operation Apart from the Direct entry students who study at home, there are 
those of school age who are encouraged to join a supervised study group 
where under the guidance of a supervisor, they work individually on their 
correspondence lessons {UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, i98i,p 3) The 
chronic shortage of places in traditional schools has led correspondence 
institutions to acknowledge their role to help ease the scarcity At the same 
time, they are aware that the leveJ of support provided to children of school 
age needs to be strengthened »f the qual4y of correspondence education ^s 
to be comparable with that withm the traditional school system. 

The following references form the main source?^ which have been consulted 
m preparing the above review 

1 Southern Afnca Dtstance EducBVon Projeci Phase It Discusston Paper 2 
Bxisting Provision of Distance Education m the Region (Country paper on 
Zambia) Study conducted by Deakm University as consultants to tne 
Southern Africa Development Coordination Conference, the Government of 
Swaziland, and the Commonwealth Fund to? Technical Cooperation, 1986 

2 PERRATON, H (1983) The National Coresffondnnce College of Zamt>ta 
ana its a>sts a case study. Cambridge international E^rtension College 

3 UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION (1981^) 
Distance Teaching tn Developing Counthes Case Study National 
Correspondence College Department of Continuing Education tvlimsfry of 
Education and Culture, Zannpia. Mimeograph 
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4 NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE COaEGE (1985) 21 yBars pf 
CcrrspondencB Education in Zambia, Luanshaya: National Correspondence 
College 

5. REPUBLIC OF ZAMBIA, MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, National 
Correspondent College (1986) N C C, Annual Report 1985, Lusaka: 
Ministry of Education 

6 UNIVERSITY OF ZAIVffllA, CENTRE FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION 
{1990) Def^nment of Conespondenca Studies, Annual Report 1989. 
Lusaka: Centre for Continuing Education 



tMSTlTirriONS ifiVQLVgD IN DISTANCE TEACHING 



1. National Correspondence College 

Address Piivate Bag 20 

Luanshya 
ZAMBIA 

Telephone {^260 2) 510900/510615 

Contact Mf . C B CHISUNKA (Principal) 

Date institution was established 1964 
Aims and objectives 



No of staff 



i) To factktate access to education for men. 
women and youi^ people who, tor various 
reasons, have not had the opportunity to 
attend school 

li) To broaden access to education by 
identifying and encouraging non-forma) 
learning 

lii) To make education a Me-long prorass 

fv) To stnve to transform every place where 
people gather, M^rk, eat or play into a 
potential learning environment 

80 full-time (17 Academic, 5 Administratiive, 58 
Clancdi). 74 part-time tutors 



No otstudents 30,000+ (1989) 

ApproM No, enrolled annuaUy 5000 



Annual Budget 

IGI 
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Budget aUxBtion 
Source ot fury^ing 



K1 .234,300 (C US$123,430) 

Government o! Zamtoa. Ministry of Education 



E(iucationBl iBvel 

Eligibility 
Subjects taught 



Mecke S methods 



Secondary- otfars courses for chiWren and adu«s 
at Junior Secondary level {6 5ub)eds) and GCE 
*0* leve) (in 8 subjects) 

Available nationwide to «Jutt and young workers. 
Also to children of school age 

EngKsh ^nguage, Mathematics, History. Civics, 
Health Science. Book-keeping at Junior 
Swondary level and the following at GCE o 
level English Language, MathematiM, 
Geography. History. Commerce. Ewnomics. 
Principles of Accounts, Human Biok^y 

Pnnted matenal, mcfio programmes^ 
accompanying textbooks where appropnate. 
tutor-marked assignment, study centres 



2, Unlvorsfty of Zambia Department of Correspondence Studies 



Address 

Telephone 

Telex 

Contect 



University of Zambia 
P 0 Box 32379 
Lusaka 
ZAMBIA 

(♦260 1) 213221 

UNZALA ZA44370 

Or R MX SIACIWENA (Head) 



Date institutiof^ was estabtfshed' 1967 

Asms and obfecttvas To offer opponunltfes for university level study io 

those unable to attend full-time 

No. Of staff 25 (N B They ilso teach full time ^udents) 

Totatno ot students 701 (1989) 

Approx No er\r0(ledamu€ilY\2OQ 
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Annual gygggr 

Budget aUoc^vcn 
Sf^onsorships 



Ka93.949 (1989) {c USS89.395) 
University of ZamDia 



ppt/fses Details 

EduCHtionai ^evef 



Media ^ me^thods 



Diploma/degree Diploma <n Adutt Education and 
undergraduate degref^ courses {BA{Ed] and 8A) 

University entrance requirements apply 

fiistory Pntiosopny Enghsh. French. Linguistics 
(Tonga, lozi, BemDa. Nyanja, Luvale. Kaonde, 
tundra; Literature (Englisti, Afncan. American, 
European) Commercial and Management 
Studies Public Administration . Education and 
TeriChing Educational Psychology Education 
and Devbtopment. Sociology of Education, 
Matfiematics Economics, Social Studies, 
Government and Politics and Intemationai 
Studies Sociology Political Science, Afncan 
Development Studies 

Prtnfed correspondence matenat. radio, 
tt^leviston. video and audio cassettes, wntten 
ass.gr^ments face-to-tace tuition 



Special Features 

1 Coircf.pondence stur^*^n!^ arb ^'i^e to changy the»r status to tulNtime 
5luder»is vv^^^^Oi^t los'ng cou^sa cecists 

2 A MDrary t;OoK i»£^rvice =ii opefation for students enrolled on the 
prngran^me 

3 Ttiftfi* a Mipuiatton mat stuoems attend the University fulM^me for their 
tmai year of studies 

4 I he lange ot couises nas contracted m t972 there were 6 degree 
pfograrT'fnj^s icind cuu«se5> ^vajiaoie today ii js 3 programmes and 29 

b Approximately ^SO students per year transfer to full-time study fof their 
firia^ two years navirjg oornpieied the f*rst two years by correspondence 
study 
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ZIMBABWE 



COUNTRY PROFILE 



PopvlBUon 



83 m {1988'89) 



4fM 



391.109 sq Km 



Languages 



Engii^iH Shona NdeDeie 



GDP per capita 



US S 543 (1988.89) 



OVERVIEW 



Given thai Zimbabwe was granted *ndepBndence m ^980 the growth m the 
use of distance education to correct d'H^ciencjes withm the educai^onai 
system is encouragmg Distance education has also been ejected io 
promote the Governmenrs 'dea of mass educatfon The existence of 
commercially run correspondence msfitutions goes back lo <ht» 1950s wn^-r- 
these enterprises had clients extending to neighbounng countnes such as 
Malawi and Zambia Such a presence established the tradition wh^cn was 
be adopted soon after independence. 

Pnor to 1980. the educational system made very imie provision tor the DiacK 
indigenous population Further, the poht;cal struggle of the 19^0? me;?nf that 
many of the young people who were engaged m the struggle for 
independence had little or no opportunity of bemg educated The more 
fortunate ones benefited from the refugee schools »n ne»ghboi/rmq fTonthne 
states e g . Angola. Zambia and Tanzania So. the return to noimaiJty ooi 
only brought bacH an influx of refugees bui also those who were returning as 
•freedom fighters' Government'f poi)cy to provide education for an meaftt 
that alternative strategies were necessary if the new education pofcy was to 
be implemented 

As much planning was necessary by the fVfinistry of Education once ft was 
dedded lo adopt distance teaching methods for both the tra^mog of teachers 
as well as for the provision/production o^ materials for use m schools 
Various departments within the Ministry were set up to undertake the 
development and implementation of poiiaes for the various educaiioal 
tevels' ZINTEC ^Zimbabwe integrated Teacher Education Course) fo' 
teacher educaiion foi primary schools Zim Sci (Zimbabwe Secondary 
School Science Project) for the development o^ science education by 
correspondence at secondary schooo^ levef (and romparable to the one 
offered m the more established conventionat schools) ZlSSE {Zimbabwe 
Integrated Secondary School Education) which combines ^ace-to tace 
teaching and distance education to? those of schoo< age wno cannot be 
absorbed in the format schoc! syst^^m 
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Tha rang© o* govemmom mtervemion and invpJwment is exten^va, from 
sctK>oi. !hn>ugh leacher education and university tevet to include the non- 
formal sector of education jn health and agricuiture. Thai level of 
government commitment reflects the extent to which it consktered it 
desirable to provide opportunities for as wide a rar^je of the (K)puiatton as 
possible In at) this, the commercially-run institutions stilt have a part to play 
in their provision of distance education in Zimbabwe 

The following references form the main sources which have been consulted 
m preparing the atK)ve overview: 

1 NYONI. SD (1985) Implementation of Distance Eck/^tion in Fonnal 
TMCher Training Ck^leges in Zimttabwe. London. University of London, 
Institute of Education (DICE & iEC) 

2 Sn^t>we Case Stvibes Presented at ffte {distance Texhing Course at 
the institute of Education, University of London, 1985 

3 VISSER. J (1990) Case Stupes in Southern Africa: Angola, Lesotho, 
Mozambic^, Swaziland and Zmtmbwe Paper tabled at the UNESCO 
Seffwnar on Distance Education in Africa. heW in Amsha. Tanzania, 24-28 
September, 1990 Paris* UNESCO. Doc CA/Arusha/4/i 

4 ZIMBABWE. MINISTRY OF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
(1990) Afr^an Conference on Radio Eckjcation, Harare, Zmbs^we, 22-26 
January 1990, Harare; Monistry of Prirrary & ^condary Education; Newton, 
MA RaJio Learning Proiecf 

5 UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE (1986) Report of the Distance Edur^tion 
Feasibility Study. Harare Universrty of Zimbabwe 



INSTITUTIONS iMVQLVED IN DISTANCE TEACHING 



1. Central African Correspondence College 

Address Gikon House 



22 Pioneer Street 
PO. tox 2373 
Harare 
ZIMBABWE 



Telephone 



(f263 4) 703128 



Date institution was estat>li$hed 19&4 



Branches at 



ist Floor, 
Chester House 
Cairo Ftoad 
PO 80x32732 





Zimbabwe 



Lusaka 
ZAMBIA 

aw* others in ZIMBABWE at Gwem. Mutare and Masvmgo 



Aims and obfictivBS 



1^260 1) 211879 

to provide a sound agrioitturaf iratnmg for anyone 
interested m the subject 



Qf^ur^mm Dstalla 
Bducationsi level 



Eligtbilfty 
Subieas taught 



Pnmary. Secondary, Continuing EAicalion and 
Cenficale/Oiptoma levels 

i) Ceftifrcate m Agrtcurture 

ii) Institute of Certificate BooHkeepers at 3 levels 
(Elementary. Associate. Fellowship) 

it!) Institute of Administration and Commerce 

jv) Institute of Salesmanship at 2 levels 
(Certificate and Diploma) 

V) Clerk's course 

VI) Courses at primary/secondary education 
levels 

a) Primary courses 

b) New Zimbabwe Junior Ceriiftcate 

c) GCE level 

d) GCE 'A level 

Students who are registered to study 

I) Compulsory subjects »n Animal Husbandry 
Animal Stnicture ami Function, Foods and 
F^ng, Animal Health; Cpop Husbandry ^ 
R>tany and ZMtogy, Sal Science, Agronomy 
and Plant Nutrition; Farm fctenagement * Farm 
Accounts. Martteting, Fmm Budgetii^, Farm 
Planning Several optional subjects are 
offered within the 3 compulsory subject areas 

*i) Institute Of Certificate Bookkeepers 
Elememary. English. Arithmetic 
(Commercial). Business Methods 
(Eten^ntary Commerce). Elementary 
Bookkeeping 
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Associate BooKkeepmg. Commerce. 
International Commercial English. Business 
Studies 

Fellowship Accounting I, Mercantile Law, 
Economics (Theory), Auditing. Phnoples of 
Management 

Ml) Institute ot Admmjstration afKj Commerce 
International Commeroal English, Accounting 
1. Economic Theory. Mercantile Law, 
Prmcip^es of Management- Secretarial and 
Commercial Knowledge 

ivi Institute of Salesmanship 

Certificate Salesmanship I. International 
Commercial English. Business Methods. 
Elementary Bookkeeping 
Diploma Mercarrtile Law, Economics 

v» Cie'k s course' 

Engiisii, Arithmetic, Business Methods. 
Elementary Bookkeeping 

Fnmary/Secondary Education 

a) Pnmary courses at Grades 5 6 and 7 

Enyiish. History. Anthmetic, Geography 
0} New Zim&abwe Junior Certificate 

English, Science Ndebele, Business 

Studies, Fashion and Fabnc, Mathematics. 

Shona. Bookkeeping, Geography, 

TBchnical Orawif>g 

c) GCe *0* level 

English Language English Literature 
Shona English History, Ancient History. 
History of the Bntish Empire. Religious 
Studies. Geography. Sociology, 
Mathematics. Physics. Chemistry. Biology. 
Human Biology Phnapies of Accounts. 
Commerce. Economic 

d) GCE 'A' ievel 

Religious Studies. English Literature. 
Geography, Economics. History. Pure 
Mathematics 

L engfh of pencci Of sfuOy M»nimum 2 years 6 months 

Mecf/d 4 rn&f^oas C-orrespondence matenai, TMA (written and 

practical sKiHs 
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2. Zimbabwe Distance (Correspondence) Education College 
(Pvt) Ltd. 1980 



AMress 

Tefephonp 
Contact 



MoHal Street^AiDiOn Road 

P C Box 31 6 

Harare 

ZIMBABWE 

h?.S3 4) 700901 2/3/4 

Or S.D NDLOVU pirectof) 



Date institution v^as estabashea: 1980 



Q pyrses De tails 

Educational ^^vhI 



h^ubfBCts taught 



Media & methods 



0 Certificate m Adult Education 

11) Certificate m Agncutturfl 

\\\) Secondary education CSCE 'O' and A' teveis 

)) Certificate in AduH Education 

Core area- Philosophy and Pnnciples of 
Adult Education Psychology of Aduft Learners. 
Sociology of AduH Learners, fnstructtonal 
Methods and Techniques in Adult Education 

Optional area P/ogramme Planning and 
Evaluation, Administration and Supen.'ision, 
Community Development, Techniques in 
Practice in Distance Education. Ntess 
Education Models, Methods m Vocational- 
Technical Education 

\)) Cerlfttcate m Agriculture 

Core area Ammai Hustsandry, Crop 
Proc^ion Water Development Soil Science 
Farm Engineering, General Farm 
Mar^gement, Agncuituraf Cooperatives 

ill) Secondary education subjects offered are not 
specified 

Correspondence matenal audio cassettes video 
tapt^s weekend courses 
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Acts as a cleanng house for educational institutions, e.g. London Chamber 
of Commerce. 



University of Zimbabwe 



Addrsss 

iBlephone 

Contact 

No of staff 

Total no of students 



P O BOXMP167 
Mounf Pleasant 
Harare 
ZIIVrBABWE 

(>263 4) 303211 

24152 ZW 

{♦263 4) 303292 

Dr M J. MATSHAZI 

8& full-time and 7 part-time 

5b0 



Approx No enrofted annually 600 



Annual Budget 

Bucket aiiocation 
Source of funding 



Z$1 50,000 p a. |US$75.000) 
University 



Courssa DBfails 

Education^ level 



Credit structure 



f) Diploma in Adult Education 
fi) Postgraduate Diploma m Education 
lit) 0 Ed. 

IV) M Ed (postgraduate taught) 

Unrversrty entrance requirements apply 

Diploma 6 courses 
B.Ed 12 courses 
M.Ed 10 courses 
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Sut)ie€ts taught 
Media & methods 



As programme speof^es 

Printed correspondence texts, audio- cassettes, 
residential school 



4. Uutare Teachers' College 



Address 



Contact 



PO Box 3293 
Paulington, Mutare 
ZIMBABWE 

Mr A.I. VERA 



5. Gweru Teachers College 



Address 



Contact 



No of staff 



Pnvate Bag 9055 

Gweru 

ZIMBABWE 

Mrs M P FORDER (Senior Lecturer in Distance 
Education) 



62 



ApnuBl Budget 

Source of funding 



Student fees and government grants 



naursM Detaas 
Educational level 

Subjects taught 
Media St rnethotis 

The Colfege »s partJCipatrng in a scheme organised by the Curnculum 
Development Unrt to centralise distance-taught secondary teacher-tra^ntng 
m Zimbabwe 



Teacher Trainmg Programme • post secondary 
but befow degree level (4 years duration) 

4 unspecified Arts subjects, languages. Saence. 
Business studies. Home Ecorwrnics. Physical 
Education, Audio-visuai Aids 

Correspondence /print, radio, practical work, 
assjgnments/proiects (1985-86) 
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6. Department of Agricultural, Techntcai and Extension Services 



Address 

Telephone 

Teleft 

Contaal 



P OBoJt 8117 
Causeway 
Harare 
ZIMBABWE 

(^^63 4) 707311 

AGRIC 2W 2455/2456 

Mr M HAKUTANGWI (Chief Training Officer) 



Date fnsMutfon was estai)i^shBd 1981 
Afws and objecUves 



No atsiatf 
No of students 



To rmplement the agncultural poftcy of 
Government through the provision of agncuifurai, 
lec'hnical and extension services 

? 595 

17 595 n5 000 farmers) 



Annual Budget 

Budget atiocotton 
Source of funding 



Z$57m (c US$28m| 
Government of Z*mbat)we 



Cotffgeg Qetsils 

t=(iucaffonat fevef 



Ehgibffity 
Subieots laugh! 



Non-formal communjty/contmuing education: 

0 In-service slatf training 

ii) In service training for all officers 

III) Master farming training 

iv) Extension training 

Some programmes r^uire relevant expenence 
in order to qualify for admission 

For ill) & IV): Agnculture, Agnculturai angmeenng. 
Estate and land management, Surveying 
Communication and media studies. Conservation 
and restoration. Admini^ration. Management, 
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Cuniculum development, Youth and community 
education 

Medta S methods Pnnted correspondence texts, study centfes 

video radio, residenttai schools 



^fft$clsl F&atures 

AGRITEX has a resource library (of printed materials video casbeties slians 
films) used by staff for reference purposes 
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other sliKtos published in th^ series Papers on t^mr E(MiGation: 1983*1989 

Wffeji» d«ts tea piodirtw d6M«»es (Ef^Dsh & 

Unesco1983,ED-83WS^. _ ^ 

2. iMfcf>^c;sftoaT«fidaices«pw5pa^^ 

sifflfirieuf ctans to Ei»^. Ufwoo 1983, E04Q^^ 

SgpeftorenAmtok»lJtowye!Cartt>e(&^^ Unescol983. 

4 C3^MC3tonaa*Pw^>ectiwsof»»Devrfopn^ 

I tern the piesem to Iho year 20C» ( Eng^ & Afabfc 



5, saCoeiHtghef Ecli«»ttoiinA^andtlwP««c:APer^^^ 
IMssool^. 

6. ^fijySftvtee; atocMolinwato«lnhighye<kicalto^ 
\^r^tms). Uf^co 1984. 

ED-SaWS/IOI. ^ ^. , 

7 /? (feci^aiito, Ai^^jw, ADige^rtUnM^ 

' OemocyatoatiOT of Higher Bitwanon, Un^ 1984, ED-SAAVS/K. 

8 1. P Lapre^, Pour w Wan socisS de rUnhwsitd, ifW^iimenl d'midgrauon do la 
commurwutd urtvofsitaire. Uriesco 1OT4, ED-84/\^ ^ . 

(to renseianemeni 3up6rteta^ et (to la rechen^ 

ctela rdfomwgtobaJe rWucatton Afrkjue francoj^K»^. Unesco 1985. 

ED«84/WS^ 

10. a Se^. r./C 77>diwj^, A Coukm, 6vaiuatk>ndesexp6rief^^^ sur la 
d&nocrattealion dans renseignemenl supdrieur. Unwco 1 985, il>85ws^i . 

11 P>irt iyiMlL V^H«reM«Bhftfe^ 

r«is^nemert ralatif wa stances da r^dwrtto dans tes 6^ 

ans^giiamart superi^ 

12 Ar»£/?ato(x;istet^ 

formation pddaaogk^ das wta^nafite tf ens^pwwji supdrieur, Unesco 1M6. 
13. G«»Ms77wW,Xw^/MtofWte.C!f^^ 

fe»idioniwiWTtde la recherrteet perspectives decpop*^ UnescolSBS. 

ED-86/WS/83, 

14 Ala/c^ &ji9mjme» Ga»^ 7M, Fomtatton et fecherche unkversilaires : tours 

' interrelalipns. Unesco 1988. EC«6WS/64. 
15, Annotatad Bitrtiogra^ of Seleded Unesco PublicalK>TO and Dooimonls relaUve to 

TratoiHtg and Research, Urosco 1988. 
16 siodd^uraof Neectoar^Ftesoufcesrelath^etoTraMnga^ 

' Volume 1: Austra«a, Hungaiy, Kenya. Syrian Arab Republic, Unesco 1987. 

17. CtoarA>lff«/<ar,An4tetodelaaNecestdade8yRe« 

AcSMtran^en^ a kwestio^. . ^ . ^ ^ 

Fomiac^Sup^«^yDesanotoC4«itmco«>AfT^ncaU^ InAcacAjnes 
pfO^rmares srt»e \b snegracj^ de sJ^emas. ViAmwn 2: America uyna.Une«o 
1987 

18. bwaiTtoiy of Edi^ti«ial Research on Higher Edi«:alton Prrt)tems Underttften by 
«gtw Edwcatiwi Jn^Hutons (PreBm^wy Versto))* Vimm 1987, 
E0-^/V^122 Rev. 

19. Jagbans K. BaO^, ^tepeds of TralnkTQ and Hwearch in Higher Education with 
Case StiKHesm Indian Vermis Unesco 1987. 

20. L*EnseHinemem8Up6rieuret to Monto du Travel 

Table roncte Unesco-F6d6raii«i Nilomaliwiate syre«cale dOTSwgnement (Fist). 

21. MobiRt^ ^ edii^^es uf^versKa^es en vw de favoriser ta formattfsn et ia 
ooop^rafiwi intemitfojwtes. 

Table ronde Unesco-Assodation das aniversrt^s paniellement ou em^erement de 
iangue fraiKjaise (AUPELF) ^ 
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22. FaKtions0ttd<^,comJKonatslatutdu(^ 
de progr^. 

TatHe rcmde Ute^o*As»)daton (ntamatkmale <tes prof^seurs el mailr^ de 
confirmees des urnvei^tds (iAUPL). 

23. Reff^ Ochs, Tt^ Recogn^tiOT of Studies and Dipk}mas of Higher Education: ttie 
ConlntHit^ of Unesco. ta Reconnaissance des etudes et 6es dipffimes de 
renseignement superieur : laj^XMl cte i'Unesco. 

24. Enseignenrent sup^eur et interdisopiinantd : prc^iemes el perspectives. 

Table fOTcte Unesoo-Fdd^fon tntematimato des universttte ca^H>lk)ues (FlUC). 

25. ResponsaMitd des femmes dans la ccKViuiie de 
supifieur. 

Tat>te ronde Urosco-RFOU. Unea» 1987. 

26. R LaB&z, C TafmhZ^rei A flttWnsoa t. D'Haktaut, Perepedives <te I'dvofution 
des systdmm (to formal et des pratiques pMagogkii;^ dans te cadre de fa 
coopera^ intwra&maie. Tat^ rcmie Unesoo-AswciatiOT faitmn^ionafe de 
p6da9)gto whrersttaire (AlPU) Unesco 1985. ED-aSA^^I . 

27. Braga, M^ysfson, NogucN, Nwh^, SemMov, The impKt of Satelttte Technology 
on Univafsily TeacNng ami Re^wdi. Une^o4AU, Umsoo 

28. Higher Level Distance Education and the Needs of Develof»ng Countries. 
Round Tattto Unesco-tnlemattonal Coundl tor Distance Education (iCDE). Unesco 

* 1988. ED-88WS/46. 

29. The Challenge for the Unrversily: providing education and meeting economy 
requirements. 

Round Table: Unesco-lntemational Union of Students {lUS). Unesco. 

30. Les Responsabilft^ intemattonales du professeur d'Unrversit^. 
Table ronde: Unesco-IAUPL. Unesco. 1988. 

31 . Higher EducaiJC»i: Problems and challenges for what future? Final Report, 
Unesco-NGO Collective Consultation 1988 (English and French verstons). Unesco 
1988 

32 Project Copernicus: Co-openation Programme m Europe for Research on Nature 
and Industry thrcnigh Co-ordinated University Study. Round TaWe: Unesco- 
Standing Conference of Rectors. Presidents and Vice Chancellors of the European 
Universities (CRE), Unesco 1989. 

33. Enseignement su^^rieur sdentifique et technique: NhHivelles tedinologies de 
rinformation et de fa ojmmuniraton. Table ronde : Unesco-Association des 
Universit^s partiellement ou entidniment de langue fran^ise (AUPELF), Unesa> 
1989. 

34. R, Aspesle^h, .D. Chitoran, A, Nasiase, Educational afKj Research Programmes of 
Universities and Research institutes in the Europe region devoted to International 
understar^ing, a>-o|^ration. peaod and to respect for Human Rights. Unesco 
1969, ED-89AyS/76. 

35. L'enseignement sup^r^ur entre d^mographie et sociologie : diversifications 
instifutionnelles et variations sociales — Polymnia Zagefka. 

36. Higher Edi^tion Learning Resource Materials, Books and Journals: the Needs of 
Universities in Developing Countries. Round Table: Unesco-Asst^tion of 
Commonwealth Universities (ACU) 




